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Thousands  of  non-billable  man  hours  and  a  significant  percentage 
of  gross  revenues  are  consumed  to  recruit  and  develop  professional 
public  accounting  firm  personnel.  Recently,  public  accounting  firms 
have  been  faced  with  excessive  turnover  rates.  Several  researchers 
have  suggested  that  high  among  the  reasons  is  the  existence  of  person- 
ality dissonance  with  the  firm  involved.  Thus,  primary  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  development  of  a  measure  that  matches  individuals 
to  firms  so  as  to  reduce  the  personality  dissonance. 

This  paper  describes  an  empirical  field  study  of  the  relationship 
of  the  organizational  attributes  of  public  accounting  firm  or  office 
size  to  selected  personality  traits  and  long  term  retention  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  (CPAs).  Out  of  the  structural  variables  comprising 
a  theoretical  model  of  the  organization,  the  size  variables  of  office 
size  and  firm  size  were  selected  as  being  the  central  independent 
variables.  The  hypotheses  tested  were  designed  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  six  personality  traits  (achievement,  autonomy,  dominance. 
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harmavoi dance,  order,  play)  to  eitlier  office  size  or  firm  size,  sepa- 
rately, for  long  term  retained  CPAs  and  for  all  CPAs  regardless  of 
length  of  service  with  the  firm  or  office. 

There  were  195  CPAs  from  31  offices  of  24  public  accounting  firms 
selected  at  random  from  a  restricted  sample  population  of  all  Florida 
public  accounting  firms.  National  public  accounting  firms  and  individual 
practitioners  were  excluded  so  as  to  yield  a  sample  set  of  firm  sizes  in 
the  middle  range  of  the  size  continuum. 

The  Personality  Research  Form  version  A  was  used  to  develop  per- 
sonality profiles  of  the  CPA  subjects.  A  demographic  questionnaire  was 
developed  and  administered  to  the  individual  respondents.  Another 
demographic  questionnaire  was  developed  and  applied  to  the  offices  of 
participating  public  accounting  firms. 

Standard  PA2  factor  analysis  was  used  on  the  various  size  measures 
produced  by  the  demongraphic  questionnaires  to  yield  factor  scores.  The 
personality  traits  and  the  size  measures  were  analyzed  using  multiple 
analysis  of  variance  procedures. 

Overall,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  broad  failure  to  reject  the 
null  hypotheses  regardless  of  whether  the  raw  factor  scores  or  the  five 
class  indices  based  upon  the  factor  scores  were  used  as  the  measure  of 
the  size  variable.  The  study's  main  results  suggested  that  for  the  six 
personality  traits  CPAs  do  not  differ  across  different  size  firms  or 
different  size  offices. 

Subsequent  analyses  sought  to  determine  whether  any  individual 
measures  of  size  were  associated  with  the  six  personality  traits.  The 
personality  trait  of  achievement  appeared  to  be  related  directly  to 
certain  size  measures.  For  all  CPAs  regardless  of  length  of  service 
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with  a  firm  or  office,  the  size  measure  of  the  average  number  of  con- 
tinuing clients  per  office  appeared  to  be  related  directly  (at  the  .04 
significance  level)  to  the  trait  of  achievement.  When  only  the  CPA 
subjects  who  had  been  with  a  particular  office  for  more  than  four  years 
were  analyzed,  the  size  measure  of  the  number  of  partners  per  office 
appeared  to  be  related  directly  (at  the  .09  significance  level)  to  the 
trait  of  achievement.  The  personality  trait  of  harmavoi dance  also 
appeared  to  be  inversely  related  to  the  size  measure  of  the  number  of 
partners  per  office  when  only  CPAs  who  had  been  with  an  office  for  more 
than  four  years  were  examined  (at  the  .09  significance  level). 

Most  of  the  personality  trait  scores  developed  are  consistent  with 
findings  of  other  CPA  personality  researchers.  It  appears  that  at  least 
two  public  accounting  office  size  measures  are  related  significantly  to 
the  personality  traits  of  achievement  and  harmavoidance. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  STUDY 

In  1970,  Park  E.  Leathers  asked  the  question:  "Are  there  people 
whose  combinations  of  ability  and  personal  qualities  will  lead  them  to 
uniquely  thrive  in  national  firms,  local  firms,  industry,  or  govern- 
ment?" (Leathers,  1970,  p.  28).  His  remarks  were  addressed  to  the 
accounting  profession,  and  highlight  that  profession's  continued  in- 
terest in  attracting  and  retaining  talented  individuals.  Inferred  by 
his  remarks  is  that  both  personal  qualities  and  the  organization's 
environment  are  factors  in  determining  whether  an  individual  thrives  in 
his  career.  The  present  study  addresses  this  issue;  specifically  it  in- 
volves a  field  study  of  the  relationship  of  public  accounting  firm  or 
office  size  to  selected  personality  traits  and  long  term  retention  of  CPAs, 

The  Problem 

Public  accounting  offers  career  opportunities   that  have  become 
increasingly  attractive  to  college  graduates.     At  the  University  of 
Washington  one-half  of  the  accounting  students  in  1964  envisioned  their 
ultimate  career  goal   to  lie  in  public  accounting  (Leathers,   1971).      In 
the  same  study  it  was   reported  that  58  percent  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Florida   from  1955  through  1969  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  enter  a  career  in  public  accounting  upon  graduation.     Numerous 
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other  surveys  similarly  have  indicated  that  a  large  proportion  of 
accounting  program  graduates  enter  the  public  accounting  sector.     The 
profession's   ability  to  attract  members   is   apparent.      Yet  a  study  by 
Harry   I.   Grossman   (see  Coffman,   1973,   p.   2)   revealed  "that  three- fourths 
of  the  public  accounting  offices   included  in   this  survey  had  less   than 
half  of  their  beginning  employees  after  four  years."     After  studying  the 
experience  of  two  national    accounting  firms,  Capin  reached  similar  con- 
clusions  concerning  the  turnover  rates   (see  Leathers,    1971).     Public 
accounting  firm  estimates  of  turnover  confirm  these  observations.     The 
rate  at  Arthur  Young  after  five  years  may  run  to  70  percent  or  more, 
while  at  Peat,   Marwick,  Mitchell    &  Co.,  only  10  percent  after  10  years 
with   the   firm  reach  audit  or  tax  partner  (Healy,    1976).     Many  firms 
retain  only       4     to         16       percent  over  a   10-year  time  span   (Sorensen 
and  Sorensen,    1974) . 

In  yet  another  study   (Kol lari tsch ,   1968),   1220  persons   receiving  a 
bachelor's   in  accounting  at  Ohio  State  University   from  1920-1967  were 
surveyed.     Of  the  accounting  graduates  who  entered  the  public  accounting 
sector,   57  percent  ultimately  left  the  public  accounting  sector.     Thirty- 
five  percent  of  these  ended  up  in  industrial   accounting,   and      5      percent 
ended  up  in  the  government  sector.     As   a  majority  of  those  who   left  the 
public  accounting  sector  stayed  in  accounting,   it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  reason  for  leaving  is   not  accounting  per  se. 

Because  of  the  high   turnover  rates   pointed  out  above,   there  has 
been  an   increasing  awareness   that  public  accounting  firms   are  faced  with 
a  serious  problem  as  to  the  selection,   placement,   and  retention  of 
people.     Of  these  the  most  visible  problem  is   that  of  retention. 
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Ellyson  and  Shaw   (1970)   have  described  the   retention   issue  in  accounting 
as   follows: 

.    .    .    the  profession  does  have  a  problem  retaining  people, 
and  this   is   due  in  part  to  an  inadequate  selection  process. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  increase  the  retention  rate,  we 
can   reduce  the  demand  and  thereby  be  more  selective,    (p.    35) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  replacement  cost  of  an  entry-level 
staff  accountant  exceeds   $10,000  (Sorensen  and  Sorensen,   1974).     The 
American   Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants   (AICPA)   has  given 
this   retention  problem  considerable  attention   (see  in  past  AICPA  publi- 
cations  Management  of  An  Accounting  Practice  Bulletin  No.    20  and 
Economics  of  Accounting  Practice  Bulletin  No.   4)   and  the  problem  also 
has  been  the  subject  of  current  study  by  that  body  (Ellyson  and  Shaw, 
1970;  Sorensen  and  Sorensen,    1974). 

Thousands  of  non-billable  man  hours  and  a  significant  percentage 
of  gross   revenues  are  consumed  to   recruit  and  develop  professional   per- 
sonnel   (Siegal,   1963).     The  problems   that  then  arise  from  turnover  are 
1)   the  costs   of  the  recruitment  and  development;  2)   the  loss  of  seasoned 
men  to  work  with  the  less  qualified,   to  train  them  and  supervise  them; 
and   3)    the  difficulty  providing  top   level    staff  and  partners   for   the 
firm's   internal    growth   (Ellyson  and  Shaw,   1970;   Istvan  and  Wollman, 
1976;   Sorensen  and  Sorensen,    1974;  White  and  Hellriegel,    1973).      Thus, 
partners   complain  of  inexperienced  personnel   running  their  engagements 
and  clients  complain  about  the  continuous  need  to  pay  for  the  training 
of  new  staff   (Istvan  and  Wollman,    1976).      Yet, real istical ly,   turnover  is 
not  completely  dysfunctional.      Some  turnover  is  needed  to  provide  avenues 


for  promotion;   it  is   uncontrolled  turnover  that  is   itself  bad   (Istvan 
and  Wollman,    1976). 

There  are  probably  numerous   reasons   for  this   startling  turnover 
rate.     High  among  these   is   the  existence  of  personality  dissonance  with 
the   firm  involved.     According  to  Tonne   (1969),   people  usually  are   fired 
(or  terminate)  because  of  personality  conflicts   and  not  the  lack  of 
necessary  skills.     Eighteen  percent  of  the  employees   fired  by  a  large 
national    accounting  firm's   office  were  terminated  because  of  personality  con- 
flicts; the  corresponding  figure  for  another  national   accounting  firm  was 
23  percent  (Harris,    1970).     Consequently,   it  seems   that  in  many  in- 
stances  it  was  not  lack  of  skill   but  personality  conflicts   that  were  the 
primary   reasons    for  termination. 

The  justification   for  the  present  study  may  be  summarized  aptly  as 
follows:      1)  A  retention  problem  exists   among  CPA  firms;   2)   the  problem 
may  reflect  an   incompatabil i ty  between  the  nature  of  the  firm  and  per- 
sonality of  the  employees;   and  3)   few  investigations   concerning  the 
personality  characteristics  of  accountants   have  been  conducted.     These 
same  points   have  been  expressed  well   by  Coffman   (1973): 

■    While  the   importance  of  selecting  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job  seems   self-evident,   the  failure  to  do  so 
compounds   the  retention  problems   faced  by   the  account- 
ing profession   and   in  particular  the   public  accounting 
area.     The  ideal    personnel    program  of  a  firm  is  one 
which  recognizes   the  unique  aspects  of  the  nature  and 
personality  of  the  firm  and  sets  out  to  find  the   type 
of  persons  who  will    be  happy  and  will    prosper  in   that 
particular  environment. 

.    .    .While  the  personalities  of  employees   play  a  key 
role  in  retention   rates,   relatively  few  statistical 
investigations  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the 
personality  characteristics  of  accountants   in  either 
the  public,   private  or  governmental    areas  of  the 
accounting  profession,      (p.   5) 


Subsequent  sections  of  this   chapter  will    provide  an  amplification 
of  the  research  problem  (and  of  the  research  objectives).     Though   the 
paucity  of  empirical    research   in  the  area  has  been  noted,  an  examination 
of  the  few  such  studies   that  are  available  provides   a  useful   starting 
point. 

Previous   Related  Research 

Given  the  broad  problem  addressed  by  the  present  study,  a  signifi- 
cant question  is  whether  members  of  an  occupational   group  exhibit  a 
consistent  personality.      Strong   (1943)    found  that  a   characteristic 
pattern  of  likes   and  dislikes   differentiated  many  occupational   groups. 
According  to  Darley  and  Hagenah   (1955),  measured  interests  and  occupa- 
tional   involvement  are  but  a  reflection  of  personality  and  contributed 
towards   the  fulfillment  of  personal   needs.     Brown   (1954)   likewise  stated 
that  "there  is  a  semantic  error  in  regarding  an  interest  test  as  ex- 
clusively that,   forgetting  that  interests   and  personality  are  inextricable' 
(p.    11).      These  comments   suggest  that  an    individual's   personality  must  to 
some  extent  be  consistent  with  his  occupational    group.     A  significant 
question   is  whether  this   need  for  consistency  between  the   individual 's 
personality  and   his   occupation  result  in  a  set  personality  pattern   for 
Certified  Public  Accountants    (CPAs)   as  au  occupational    group. 

When  biographical   data  and  psychological   measurements   are  combined 
with  personality  measures,  previous   researchers  have  shown  it  is   possible 
to  base  personnel    selection  on   predictive  equations  with  a  high   cor- 
relation coefficient.     Successful   and  unsuccessful   salesmen  have  been 
differentiated  by  Wittreich  and  Miner  (1971)  with  a  correlation 


coefficient  of  0.95  by   their  construction  of  a  predictive  trait  pattern. 
These  same  researchers   also  developed  another  predictive  trait  pattern 
with  a  resulting  correlation  coefficient  of  0.90  which  could  differ- 
entiate successful   salesmen  and  successful   managers.     As   this  study  and 
others   (see  Wittreich  and  Miner,    1971)   have  not  established  the  validity 
of  predictive  powers  of  personality  trait  patterns   across   all   occupations, 
personality  trait  patterns  must  be  developed  based  upon  specific  work 
environments . 

The  CPA  Personality  Stereotypes 

Personality   testing  has   not  been  studied  in  depth   in  the  accounting 
literature  despite  its  demonstrated  usefulness   (Willis,    1975).     Most  of 
the  personality  studies   in  accounting  literature  were  designed  to  refute 
or  support  the  so-called  accountants'   stereotype,   in  particular,   the 
Certified  Public  Accountant  (CPA)   stereotype.     Willingham  and  Col  lins  ( 1974) 
have  pointed  out  that  there  is   a  stereotype  of  the  personality   traits 
of  the  "average"   CPA.      In  both   the  psychological   and 
accounting  literature   the  CPA  is   stereotyped  as   typically  emotionless, 
diligent,    introverted,   and  closure-seeking.     This   psychological   belief 
is  best  summarized  by  A.   Maslow  (1965): 

...    the  psychiatrists   think  of  them  (accountants) 
being  the  most  obsessional   of  any  group.     From  what  I 
know  of  them,   they  also  attract  to   the  school   of 
accounting  those  who  are  number-bound,   those  who  are 
interested  in  small   details,   those  who  are  tradition 
bound,  and  the  like.     So  much  of  the  accountant's   phi- 
losophy of  life  ultimately  boils   down   to  a  mistrust  of 
self. 

.  .  .  obsessional  people  in  general  tend  to  mistrust 
emotions,  chaos  of  any  kind,  unpredictability  of  any 
kind,  human  nature   in  general,      (p.   64) 
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Segal   and  Szabo   (1964)   used  the  Rorschach   test  on  a  group  of 
University  of  Michigan  students   and  obtained  the  following  findings: 

a)  Accountants   tend  to  accept  social    norms  better 
than  creative  writers. 

b)  Accountants  attempt  to  control    their  emotions 
more  than  creative  writers. 

c)  Accountants  are  less   aware  of  emotionalities. 

d)  Creative  writers   are  better  able   to  show  hostility, 
to  tolerate  ambiguity  and  are  more  skillful    in 
handling  complex  emotional   situations. 

e)  Accountants  have  a  smaller  role  repertoire. 

(Willingham  and  Collins,   1974,   p.   16) 

Both  Maslow,   and  Segal    and  Szabo  support  the  traditional   stereotype 
of  accountants.     Yet  in  later  studies   results  have  been  obtained  sup- 
porting a  contrary  view.      In  a  study  by  DeCoster  and  Rhode  (1971),   the 
negative  stereotype  attached  to  accountants  was   rejected.      In  their 
study  the  CPI  was  administered  to  56  employees  and  partners  of  the  eight 
largest  national   public  accounting  firms   in  Seattle,  Washington, and 
discriminant  analysis  was   applied   to  predict  accounting  firm  employment 
levels.      It  was    found   that  CPAs   scored  significantly  higher  in  soci- 
ability,  social   presence,  self-acceptance,   tolerance,  achievement, 
capacity   for  status,   sense  of  wel 1-being,   responsibility,   flexibility, 
and  intellectual   efficiency  than  samples  of  other  professions.     DeCoster 
(1971)   has  hypothesized  that  the  accounting  profession   is  made  up  of 
both   individuals  who  do,   and   individuals  who  do  not,   fit  the  stereotype 
(the   latter  group  being   those  who   fit  the   description   provided  by 
DeCoster  and  Rhode,   1971).     He  felt  that  this   dichotomy  of  personality 
patterns   caused   the  conflict  leading  to  high   turnover  rates.     Though 
these  studies  were  specifically  designed  to  test  whether  accountants 
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f i  t  their  popular  stereotype,   they  also  have  provided  a  general    picture 
of  the  personality  traits  of  the  public  practicing  CPA;   in  particular, 
they  have  provided  insight  into  the  pattern  of  personality  traits   for 
"Big- Eight"   CPAs . 

CPA  Personality  Studies 

Starting  in   1972  several   personality  studies  were  conducted  that 
relate  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Certified  Public  Accountants 
(CPAs).     Harris    (1970,    1972)    found  significant  differences  between 
partners    in  national    ("Big-Eight"  public  accounting  firms)   and  account- 
ing students  on  twelve  of  the  eighteen  scales  of  the  California 
Psychological    Inventory.     He  concluded  that  the   personality  trait 
patterns  of  potential   employees   could  be  compared  to  the  personality 
trait  patterns  of  current  partners   to  improve  personnel   selection 
practices. 

Istvan   (1973)   used  the  Predictive   Index  (A.S.   Daniels  Associates) 
on  210  public  accounting  individuals   at  all    levels  of  a  national    public 
accounting  firm  and   five  local    firms    (Istvan,    1973).     He  found  that 
different  patterns   of  personality  traits  existed  at  different  work 
levels.     Some  evidence  of  different  personality  patterns   among  personnel 
in   the  different  specialty  areas    in  public  accounting  also  was   reported. 
These  personality  patterns  were  based  upon  a   four  factor  scale: 

D  =   Dominance-Submission 

E   =  Extroversion- Introversion 

P  =  Passivity-Tension 

C  =   Conformity-Nonconformity 
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Tho   two  extremes   of  the   firms    (lower  level    versus   upper  level)   showed 
extreme  personality  differences,   according  to   Istvan's   results.     In- 
dividuals  at  the  lowest  levels   tended  to  have  personality  patterns 
consisting  of  low  dominance,   low  extroversion,  average  passivity,  and 
high   conformity.     On  the  other  hand,  partners   generally  showed  a  high 
degree  of  dominance  and  extroversion  coupled  with  a  low  passivity  factor 
and   tended  to  be  creative,  stimulating,   hard  driving,   self-starting,   and 
goal-oriented.      Interestingly,   these  behavioral    patterns   tended  towards 
permanency  according  to   Istvan's  analysis,  which  would  indicate  a  non- 
promotabil ity  from  one  job  level    (i.e.,  senior  to  manager)   to  another, 
as   personality  traits  necessary  for  the  next  level   job  would  be  dif- 
ferent (Istvan,   1973,   1976).      Istvan's   results   indicated  also  that  audit 
managers  scored  significantly  higher  on  measures  of  one  personality 
trait  (impatience)   than  tax  managers.     From  this   last  result  he  specu- 
lated that  different  personality  patterns  would  be  exhibited  by  each 
specialization  area.     This  speculation  was  not  supported  by  the  results 
of  a  study  by  Willis   (1975).      In   using  the  multiple   trait   inventory-- 
the  Sixteen  Personality   Factor   (16PF)   Questionnaire--Will is   found  no 
significantly  different  personality  patterns  by  specialization  areas. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Personality  Studies 

Along  with  the  several   studies   that  focus   directly  on  assessing 
the   personality  of  CPAs   or  accountants   have  been  several    important 
studies    that  have  concerned  relationships   between  job  satisfaction  and 
personality   traits.     A   1969  study  of  job   satisfaction  provided  support 
for  the  hypothesis   that  the  size  of  the  public  accounting  firm  had 
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implicit  within  it  a  certain   fulfillment  of  a  Maslow  need  hierarchy  and, 
further,   that  a  certain  personality   trait  pattern  was   needed  to  attain 
this   need  fulfillment  (Strawser,   Ivancevich,  and  Lyon,    1969).     Strawser 
and  his  associates   felt  that  the  relative  satisfaction  of  the  need  for 
self-actualization  was  more  available  to  higher  level    "Big-Eight" 
partners  while  higher  level   non-"Big-Eight"   partners  had  intense 
autonomy  needs . 

A  statewide  firm  (see  Corker,    1975)  has   analyzed  the  personality 
traits  of  their  successful    partners   and  used  the  norms  obtained  to  suc- 
cessfully select  new  personnel.     These  new  personnel   reportedly  exhibited 
high  job  satisfaction. 

Finally,  Willis    (1975)   used  the  personality   inventory  questionnaire 
of  the   16PF   in  studying  job  satisfaction  within  the  offices  of  nine 
national    public  accounting  firms.     No  significant  relationships  between 
job  satisfaction  and  personality  traits  were  observed.     Also,   no  sig- 
nificant differences  were  found  among  auditing,   tax,   or  management 
services  specialists  with  respect  to  personality   traits.      It  should  be 
noted  though   that  the  study's   primary  aim  was   to  match  some  measure  of 
the  level   of  job  satisfaction  of  those  subjects   remaining  more  than 
three  years  with  the   firm  against  personality  traits.     Also  the  use  of 
the   16PF  seems   to  have  yielded  results  which   in  part  contradict  the 
results  of  many  previous  studies   that  used  either  the  California 
Psychological    Inventory   (CPI)   or  other  various  personality  instruments. 

Most  of  the   above  studies    (see   also   Corker,    1975;   Osman,    1973a; 
Osman,    1973b;   Osman,    1973c;   and  others   identified  in   Exhibits    1.1   and 
1.2),  have  indicated  that  personality   trait  patterns  exist  for  CPAs  as 
an  occupational   group   (and  even  as   sub-groups  within  that  occupational 
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group)   that  distinguishes   them  from  the  general   population.     Further- 
more, many  of  the  above  cited  studies  have  suggested  that  these  per- 
sonality trait  patterns  may  be  most  useful    in   the  selection  of  personnel 
for  public  accounting  firms. 

Size  and  Personality 

The  present  study   is  concerned  specifically  with   the  relationship 
betv;een  size  of  the  unit  (or  organization)   and  personality  trait  pat- 
terns.    However  prior  research  offers  evidence  that  is  only  tangentially 
related  to  this   issue.     Porter  and  Lawler  (1965)   have  described  many 
descriptive  studies   that  relate  significantly  lower  turnover  ratios, 
absenteeism,   and  higher  job  satisfaction  with  smaller  units  or  depart- 
ments.    They  also  discussed  other  descriptive  studies  which  demonstrated 
parallel    results   for  the  variable  of  the  total   organization  size. 

Sorensen  (who  theorized  that  as   the  CPA  firm  increased  in  size  it 
became  more  bureaucratic)   found  that  with   increasing  years  of  experience 
in  the  large  bureaucratic  public  accounting  firms,   CPAs  became  more 
bureaucratic  and  less   professionally  oriented  (Sorensen  and  Sorensen, 
1972).      Therefore,   either  the  orientations   changed  or  there  was   a  higher 
retention   rate   for  those  employees   possessing  bureaucratic  personality 
trait  patterns.     While  Sorensen  hypothesized  an  abrupt  change,   Dimarco 
and  Norton   (1974)    viewed  organizations  as   located   (and  moving)    along  a 
dimension   from  bureaucratic  to  professional.     Despite  this   difference 
in   view,   their  findings  supported  Sorensen's  chart  of  attributes  of 
professional ization   and  bureaucratization.      Montagna   (1968)    in  an 
analysis   of  "Big-Eight"   firms   disclosed  changes    in  the  characteristics 
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of  bureaucracy  as  measured  by  the  organizational    variables  of  size, 
centralization,   and  the  size  of  the  administrative  component.      Porter 
(1963)   has   found  that  the  variable  of  job  level  within  the  organization 
interacts  with   the  total    firm  size   to  yield  certain  need  satisfactions. 
Strawser,    Ivancevich,   and  Lyon   (1969)  who  studied  job  satisfaction  of 
accountants   in  large  and  small   CPA  firms,   responded  that  firm  size 
appeared  to  have  some  degree  of  influence  on  the  relative  satisfaction 
of  needs . 

In  the  study  by  Coffman   (1973),  65  accountants   from  selected  "Big- 
Eight"    firms   and  49   from  non-"Bi g-Ei ght"    firms   completed  the  CPI    in- 
strument.     From  the  results,  Coffman  concluded  that  accountants   from 
the  "Big-Eight"   firms  were  more  dominant,   outgoing,   talkative,  and 
self-confident  than  non-"Big-Eight"   accountants. 

The  foregoing  studies  provide  indications   that  the  personality 
attributes   of  CPA  employees  bear  some  relationship  to  the  size  and/or 
complexity  of  the  public  accounting  firm.     However,   there  is   a  clear 
need  for  research  efforts  that  (1)   focus  more  directly  on   this   rela- 
tionship and   (2)   that  overcome   the  methodological    deficiencies   identi- 
fiable  in  past  studies   in   the  area.      These  methodological   deficiencies 
are  addressed  in  the   following  section. 

Criticisms  of  Related  Studies 

There  have  been  no  studies   that  are  directly  applicable  to  the 
problems   raised  earlier  in   this  chapter.     However,   the  results  of  the 
research  by   Istvan   (1973),   DeCoster  and  Rhode   (1971),  Harris    (1970), 
and  Strawser  et  al .    (1969)    infer  that  individuals  who  are  successful 
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in  public  accounting  (as   indicated  by  their  position  in  the  organiza- 
tional  hierarchy)   have  different  personality  trait  patterns   than  indi- 
viduals at  lower  hierarchical   levels.      In  other  studies   (e.g.,  Willis, 
1975)   there  were  indications  that  those   individuals  who  leave  the  public 
accounting  sector  have  different  personality  trait  patterns   from  those 
who  stay.     These  studies  offer  important  implications   for  personnel 
selection  procedures,  yet  closer  examination  of  them  highlights   the 
need  for  additional    research. 

The  study  by   Istvan   (1973)  supposedly  has   demonstrated  the  potential 
benefits   of  personality  testing  for  personnel   selection  by  public 
accounting  firms   (see   Istvan  and  Wollman,    1976);  nevertheless,   it  is 
open  to  several    criticisms.      First,  while   Istvan's  sample  represented 
members   of  three  national   and  five  local    firms,   the  data  were  aggregated 
without  regard   for  any   variations    in  size  or  scope  of  operations. 
Accordingly,  his  results   are  of  questionable  applicability  to  either 
national   or  local    firms.     Second,    Istvan  presented  no  statistical   analy- 
sis of  his   data.      Readers   of  his   report  are  provided  neither  with   the 
significance  levels  applied  nor  with  an  opportunity  to  assess   the 
appropriateness  of  the  analysis  performed.      Third,   Istvan  used  a  test 
instrument  not  widely  available,   not  widely   known,   and  whose  norms   are 
unknown.      Furthermore,   although   the   test  instrument   (the  Predictive 
Index)   measures   six  personality  traits,    Istvan   used  only   four  in  his 
analysis   (those  four  being  dominance,  extroversion,  passivity,  and 
conformity) . 

Of  all    the   previous   studies,   only   an  attitudinal    study   (Argyris, 
1957)    and  some  British   studies    (Osman,    1973a,    1973b,    1973c)   have  covered 
a  genuine  range  of  firm  sizes   (from  individual   practitioner  to 
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"Big-Eight" ) .     The  British  studies   did  not  differentiate   their  results 
as   to  size  but  rather  averaged  the   responses   (Osman,    1973a,    1973b,    1973c). 
Corker  (1975)   analyzed  only  one  firm  in  terms  of  the  personality  traits 
of  firm  members.      The  firm's  own   test  instrument  was  employed  and  no 
comparison  was  made  with  any  other  size   firm.     Almost  all    the  remaining 
studies  have  been  confined  to  "Big-Eight"   firms  with  no  reference  to  any 
size   discrimination   (DeCoster  and  Rhode,    1971;    Ellyson   and  Shaw,    1970; 
Harris,    1970;  Harris,    1972;  Sorensen,    1967;  Sorensen  and  Sorensen,    1972; 
Sorensen  and  Sorensen,   1974;  Willis,    1975).     Only  three  studies   tried 
to  discriminate  by  size  and,   in  all    of  these,   the  size  variable  was 
broken   into   "Big-Eight"    versus   national    public  accounting   firms    (Coff- 
man,    1973;    Istvan,    1973;  Strawser,   Ivancevich,   and  Lyon,    1969).      In 
short,  no  matter  in  which  way  size  is   defined,   there  have  been  no  valid 
studies  spanning  more  than  two  size  groups--big  and  biggest.      Empirical 
research   that  gives   systematic  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  size 
variable  clearly  is   needed. 

A  few  researchers  have  developed  and  used  their  own  personality 
measures    (Corker,    1975;   Hellriegel   and  White,   1973;   Istvan,    1973).     The 
personality  instruments  employed  also  have  included  the  Eysenck  Per- 
sonality  Inventory   (Osman,    1973a;   Osman,    1973c),   the   16PF  (Willis,    1975), 
the  Thematic  Aperception/Rorschach   (Ellyson  and  Shaw,    1970),   and  the 
Porter  Need  Satisfaction  instrument   (Strawser,   Ivancevich,   and  Lyon, 
1969).     However,   the  most  striking     feature  of  the  studies   reported  in 
the  literature  is   the  widespread  use  of  the  CPI    (Coffman,    1973;   DeCoster 
and  Rhode,    1971;   Harris,    1970;   Harris,    1972;   Osman,    1973b;   Sorensen, 
1967;  Sorensen  and  Sorensen,   1972;   Sorensen  and  Sorensen,    1974;   Sorensen, 
Rhode,   and   Lawler,    1973).      Therefore,  the   use  of  another,   different 
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measuring  instrument  could  provide  data  with  which  to  partially  support 
or  refute  the  results  of  the  previous  studies  based  on  the  CPI.     Many 
conflicting  results  have  emerged  from  the  studies   previously  cited;   the 
use  of  a  different  instrument  seems   appropriate  for  any  attempt  to 
resolve  these  conflicts. 

A  further  criticism  of  previous  studies   is   that  in  all   but  one 
(Willis,    1975),   the  statistical   methods   used  consisted  of  factor-by- 
factor  t- tests.     The  use  of  univariate  significance  tests   in  analyzing 
multivariate  data  may  lead  to  erroneous   conclusions.     Each  test  focuses 
on  only  one  variable  at  a  time,   thus   ignoring  correlative  inferences 
provided  by  the  other  variables.      In  the  case  of  the  one  study   (Willis, 
1975),   in  which  data  was  analyzed  by  the  use  of  a  multivariate  analysis, 
the  results  were  inconclusive.     Additional    research  efforts  that  use 
multivariate  analysis   to  analyze  multivariate  data  clearly  are  needed. 

Summary  of  Criticisms 

The  points  of  criticism  of  these  prior  studies  may  be  summarized 
as   relating   to: 

1)  Improper  aggregation  of  data  by  several   of  the  previous   studies, 

2)  Limited  range,   if  any,   of  firm  sizes   studied. 

3)  Use  of  the  same  personality  inventory   (which  has  questionable 
validity) . 

4)  The  use  of  personality  inventories   that  were  really  not 
appl i cable. 

5)  The   use  of  univariate  statistics   instead  of  the  proper  multi- 
variate statistic. 

6)  The  general   absence  of  a  theoretical    framework  for  the  studies. 
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Purpose  of  the  Present  Study 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  study  is   to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship of  the  size  of  CPA  firms   and/or  CPA  offices   to  the  personality   trait 
pattern  of  the  public  practicing  CPAs.      It  is  hypothesized  that  indi- 
viduals who  will   best  be  able  to  adjust  and  stay  with  a  particular  CPA 
firm  or  office  of  any  specific  size  for  over  four  years  will   have  a 
certain  ascertainable  set  personality  trait  pattern.     This   personality 
pattern  will   differ  from  that  of  an  individual  who  has  been  with  the 
firm  for  less   than  four  years.     Most  importantly,   the  pattern  will   differ 
from  the  personality  pattern  of  an   individual   who  has  been  with  any  other 
size  firm  or  office   for  over  four  years. 

If  the  cited  deficiencies  of  prior  research   (see  the  previous 
pages)   are  successfully  overcome  a  significant  contribution  will   have 
been  made  by  the  present  study.      Its   results  will    provide  the  profession 
of  accountancy  and  other  interested  parties  with  a  personality  profile 
of  CPAs   in  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  CPA  firm  or  office.     Though 
the  goals  of  the  present  study  are  purely  descriptive,   the  possibility 
of  normative  benefits  exists.     These  personality  profiles  could  be  used 
to  assist  students   in  choosing  the  proper  size  CPA  firm;    that  is,   in 
choosing  a  firm  whose  member's  personal  i  ty  set  is   congruent  with  the 
student's   personality  set.      Furthermore,   the  results   ultimately  may  be 
useful   to  the  subsequent  development  of  predictive  personnel   selection 
equations.      Chapter  II  will   discuss  studies   that  suggest  trait  measures 
(when  combined  with  biographical    factors)   can  provide  accurate  pre- 
dictions  of  job  success.      If  successful   CPAs   in  public  accounting  firms 
have  personality  trait  profiles  that  vary  according  to  the  size  variable, 
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and  if  these  personality  profiles   can  be  statistically  developed,  pre- 
dictive equations   to  guide  firm  policies  could  in  turn  be  developed. 
CPA  firms   could  apply  these  equations   in  modifying  their  recruiting 
approach,  their  selection  process,  their  motivation  plans,   and  possibly 
even  their  promotional   practices. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  empirical   study  described  in  following  chapters   involved  par- 
ticipation by  both  males  and  females  presently  holding  Florida  CPA 
licenses   and  practicing  within  the  geographical   boundaries  of  the  State 
of  Florida.     All   the  subjects  were  in  public  practice.     All    Florida  CPAs 
who  were  in  private  practice  with  industry  or  governmental   agencies  and 
institutions  were  excluded  from  this  study.     The  CPA  subjects  were  from 
all    levels  of  each  office  selected;  accountants,  juniors,  seniors, 
managers,   and  partners  were  included.     Offices  were  selected  from  non- 
"Big-Eight"  or  non-national   public  accounting  firms. 

For  the  most  part  the  processes  by  which  samples  were  selected  for 
this  study  have  elements  of  convenience  involved.     Accordingly,   it  is 
stressed  that  the  findings  of  this  study  reflect  only  the  responses  of 
the  subjects  selected  and  the  results  have  a  limited  general i zabi  1  ity 
to  other  subjects. 

Introductory  Definitions 

Throughout  this  paper  several   terms  will   be  used  repeatedly. 
Accordingly  short  working  definitions  are  provided   for  the   following: 
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1)  "Big-Eight":     This   refers   to  the  largest  eight  United  States 
public  accounting  firms   (traditionally  selected  via  gross  billings). 
The  "Big-Eight"   firms   are  as   follows:     Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.;  Arthur 
Anderson   &  Co.;   Peat,   Marwick,  Mitchell    &  Co.;  Haskins   &  Sells;   Coopers 
&  Lybrand;   Ernst  &  Ernst;   Arthur  Young   &  Co.;   Touche,    Ross   &  Co. 

2)  Non-"Big-Eight" :     This   refers   to  all   other  public  accounting 
firms  which  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  "Big-Eight"   public  accounting 
f i  rms . 

3)  Certified  Public  Accountant  (CPA):     An   individual   who  has  met 
the  statutory   requirements  of  the  State  of  Florida's   Board  of  Accoun- 
tancy,  is   licensed  thereof,  and  permitted  by  state  law  to  title  himself 
a   "certified  public  accountant"   or   "CPA." 

4)  Florida   Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants   (FICPA):     This 
refers   to  the  professional   organization  of  most  of  Florida's   practicing 
and  non-practicing   CPAs . 

5)  Job  Satisfaction:     This  means   the  positive  or  negative  aspect 
of  an   individual's   attitude  or  feeling  toward  his  job   (Campbell, 
Dunnette,   Lawler,   and  Weick,   1970).      (For  purposes  of  this   study  an 
individual  will   be  considered  to  have  job  satisfaction  when  the  individual 
stays  with   the  same  office  of  the  same   firm  for  four  or  more  years.) 

6)  Personality:     Refers   to  "the  integration  of  all   of  an  indi- 
vidual's  characteristics   into  a  unique  organization   that  determines, 
and   is  modified  by,  his  attempts  at  adaptation  to  his   continually 
changing  environment"    (Krech,   Crutchfield,   and  Livson,    1974,   p.    45). 

7)  Personality  Research   Form  A(PRF-A):     Refers   to  Douglas  N. 
Jackson's   version  A  of  the  personality  inventory  used  in  this  study. 
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8)     Trait:     Refers   to  "a  persisting  characteristic  or  dimension  of 
personality  according  to  which  individuals  can  be  rated  or  measured" 
(Hilgard,  Atkinson,  and  Atkinson,   1971,   p.   60). 

Organization  of  the  Rest  of  This  Study 

The  contents  of  the  remaining  chapters   can  be  described  briefly  as 
fol lows : 

A)  Chapter  II  will   present  a  discussion  of  the  definitions,  con- 
structs,  theories,   and  hypotheses  central    to  this  study. 

B)  Chapter  III  will    present  the  data  collection  and  research 
methodologies   comprising  the  operational   part  of  this  study. 

C)  Chapter  IV  will   describe  the  data  obtained  and  present  an 
analysis   of  the  same  data. 

D)  Chapter  V  will    summarize  the  results  obtained;  present  the 
conclusions  of  the  study;  and  discuss   recommendations   for  further 
research. 


CHAPTER   II 
CONSTRUCT,   STRUCTURE,   AND  HYPOTHESES 

Introduction 

Whether  or  not  individuals  hold  formal   membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion,  organizations   are  a  pervasive  influence  upon   the  daily   lives   of 
all.     Accordingly,   the  subject  matter  of  organizational    theory   is  of 
considerable  interest  to  a  wide  range  of  people.     Significant  concerns 
of  organizational   theory  are  the  effects  of  personality  attributes  of 
members   and  of  organizational   structure  upon   the  functions,   composition, 
and  behavior  of  organizations.     The  present  study  concerns   relation- 
ships between   (rather  than  effects   of)   personality  attributes   and 
organizational   structure.     This   chapter  provides   the  framework   for  the 
empirical   study  described  in  subsequent  chapters.      Five  major  background 
areas  will    be  discussed  and  subsequently  integrated  through  a  series  of 
theoretical    constructs  of  an  organizational   model    of  the  CPA  organiza- 
tion.    The  five  areas   are 

A.  Organizational   Structure, 

B.  Size, 

C.  Personality, 

D.  Coherence  of  Personality, 

E.  Selected  Personality  Traits. 

This  organizational  theoretical  model  will  be  used  to  develop 
specific  hypotheses  as  to  the  relationships  between  certain  structural 
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elenients  of  an  organization  and  the  personality  characteristics   of 
members  of  the  organization.     The  model  will   take  the  general    form: 

P^  =  f(Or,   C)  Equation  #1 

Hence,  P.,  the  personality  structure  of  the  firm,  is  the  function  of 
Or,  the  organizational  structure  of  the  firm,  and  C,  the  sum  total  of  the 
behavior  of  each  individual   in  the  firm. 


The  CPA 

As  with  most  other  professions,   CPA  firms   initially  consisted 
mainly  of  only  one  CPA  where  all   decisions   and  structure  centered  with 
this  one  CPA.     The  CPA  profession  grew  more  complex;  multiple  CPA  part- 
nerships evolved  with   correspondingly  more  complex  organizational 
structure   (necessitated  by  the  more  complex  decision  structure).     How- 
ever, even  with  these  more  complex  organizational   structures,  most 
important  decisions   are  made  by  a  consensus  of  equals.     There  are  still 
many  CPA  practices   that  operate  as   delineated  above  as   do  practices 
within  other  professions.     However,   the  majority  of  the  CPA  profession 
departed  from  the  patterns  set  by  the  other  professions.     With  the 
expansion  of  the  services  expected  of  the  CPA,  such  as  auditing  the 
multinational   business   firms,   the  multi-office,  multinational    CPA  firms 
with  several   hundred  partners   and  CPA  employees   came  into  existence. 
The  more  partners,   the  more  CPAs     as   employees,   the  more  offices 
throughout  the  world,   and  the  more  decisions    forced  a  new  organizational 
structure  on   the  CPAs--bureaucracy  of  the  employed  CPA.     This  situation 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  behavior  is   used  in  this  study  only  as   an 
surrogate  measure  of  personality. 
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could  be  best  represented  by  the  following: 


S   -^ 
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NB  -^ 
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-^  B 


In  other  words,   as   the  CPAs   go  from,   S^,   self-employment  to,   E^, 
employee,   the  organizational   structure  went  from,  S,  simple  to,   C, 
complex.     And,  consequently  as   the  organizational   structure  went  from 
simple  to  complex,  there  was   the  parallel    trend  towards,  B,  bureaucra- 
tization  from  NB,  nonbureaucrati zation,  necessary  to  control    this  more 
complex  organization.      This   relationship  of  professionalization  and 
bureaucratization  will   be  discussed  further  at  a  later  point. 

Modern  society   is   to  a   large  extent  a  bureaucratic  society  (Kast 
and  Rosenzweig,   1970).     The  CPA  profession  that  functions  with   that 
society  is   a  profession  that  exhibits   varying  degrees   of  bureaucratiza- 
tion.     It  thus   provides  a  unique  subpopulation  for  the  study  of  the 
interrelationships  of  behavior,   personality,  environment,   and  organiza- 
tional  structure.     Therefore,   the  subset  of  organizational    theory 
selected  for  discussion  is   that  of  the  varying  levels  of  bureaucratiza- 
tion, and  in  particular,   varying  levels  of  bureaucratization  within  the 
CPA  profession. 
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Scope  of  the  Study 

Organizational   theorists  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
structure  of  organizations.     Organizational   structure  could  be  likened 
to  the  functioning  of  the  skeletal    framework  of  the  animal:     Alone  it  is 
nothing;  yet,  without  it,  there  would  only  be  a  mass  of  protein.     Organi- 
zational  structure  of  the  firm  provides  the  skeletal    framework  around 
which  the  mass  of  protein,   the  members  of  the  firm,  would  interact.     Many 
studies  have  singled  out  the  possibility  that  structural   characteristics 
of  organizations  might  substantially  affect  people's  attitudes   towards 
the  organization  with  which  they  are  related  (e.g.,  see  the  studies 
reviewed  by  Herman  and  Hulin,   1972).      In  the  present  study  this  organi- 
zational  structure  will   be  examined  as   to  its  effect  upon  the  personality 
attributes   associated  with  successful   members  of  the  partnership- fi  rm. 
As  many  studies   (e.g.,  Sorensen  and  Sorensen,    1974)  have  shown,   CPAs 
remaining  with  a  particular  public  accounting  firm  for  more  than  four 
years   tend  to  continue  to  be  with  that  firm  for  many  years   to  come.      For 
the  purpose  of  this   study  such   individuals,   therefore,  will   be  con- 
sidered successful,  survival    CPAs,  who  have  compatible  personality   traits 
with  the  firm. 

To  study  all   the  various  elements  of  organizational   structure  and 
their  impact  would  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  this   paper,  and  there- 
fore the  primary  focus   is   upon  a  subset  of  structure--the  size  element 
of  the   CPA  partnership/firm  structure.      The  inquiry  centers   upon   the 
relationship  between   this   structural   element  and  selected  personality 
characteristics  of  the  organizational   members.     Before  discussing  this 
relationship,   the  concepts  of  organizational   structure  and  personality 
will   be  examined  individually. 
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Organizational   Structure 

Introduction 

A  more  formal   definition  of  structure  is   that  it  refers   to  the 
positions   and  subunits  of  the  organization  and  the  enduring,  systematic 
relationship  these  have  to  one  another  (Porter  and  Lawler,   1965).     There 
have  been  many  studies  demonstrating  a  relationship  between  job  attitudes 
and  organizational   structure   (Porter  and  Lawler,   1965;  Herman  and  Hulin, 
1972;   Herman,    Dunham,   and  Hulin,    1975;   and  others   cited  in   the  previous 
chapter).     Many  studies    (reviewed  in  Herman  and  Hulin,    1972)   have  pointed 
out  the  possibility  that  structural   characteristics   of  the  organization 
might  substantially  affect  people's   attitudes   toward  the  organization 
with  which   they  are  associated.     Herman,   Dunham,  and  Hulin   (1975)   have 
confirmed  that  some  structural    factors   account  for  a  larger  variance  in 
attitudes   than  demographic  characteristics   and  have  demonstrated  also 
that  these  effects  have  stability.      The  above  discussion  brings   forth 
the  question  of  what  are  the  structural   variables  and  what  affects   these 
structural    variables. 

Structural   Variables 

Porter  and  Lawler  (1965)   identified  seven  structural,   independent 
properties  of  which  two  concern  size  factors.     These  seven  variables   may 
be  broken  into  two  groups;   total   organizational   properties   and  subsystem 
properties.      Following  are  the  seven   variables: 
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Suborganization: 

1.  Organizational    levels 

2.  Line  and  staff  hierarchies 

3.  Span  of  control 
*4.     Size:     subunits 

Total -Organization: 

*5.     Size:     total   organizations 

6.  Shape:     tall   or  flat 

7.  Shape:     centralized  or  decentralized. 
Originally   (before  Porter  and  Lawler,   1965),   organizational    levels 

meant  just  the  differentiation  between  managers   and  workers   (Porter  and 
Lawler,    1965).     Since  then  the  term  has  been  broadened  to  cover  the 
effects  of  differentiation  among  levels  with  management. 

Traditionally,   the  line  organization  "is   vested  with  the  primary 
source  of  authority  and  performs  the  major  functions  of  the  organization; 
the  staff  supports  and  advises   the  line"   (Kast  and  Rosenzweig,    1970, 
p.    177).     While  traditionally  these  concepts  of  two  hierarchies  of  line 
and  staff  have  been  held,  some  have  felt,   for  example  McGregor  (1960), 
that  the  two  are  merging  because  of  the  effects  of  modern  technology. 

Span  of  control   is  defined  as   the  number  of  subordinates  that  are 
under  the  direct  control   of  a  particular  superior  within  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  shape  of  an  organization  is  defined  as  to  the  number  of  levels 
in  the  organization  relative  to  the  organization's  total  size  (tall  vs. 
flat  structure,  where  flat  is  when  there  are  few  levels  relative  to  the 
size)   or  from  whence  an  organization  is   directed  (centralized  vs. 
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decentralized  structure,  where  the  more  central   the  control   base,   the 
more  centralized  the  structure). 

The  two  most  important  of  the  seven  variables,  the  si  ze  variables, 
are  of  most  direct  interest  to  the  present  study.     Subunit  size  is 
defined  as   the  situation  where  part  of  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  excluded  from  any  other  group  of  the  same  organization.     Where 
the  total   membership  of  the  organization  is  studied  and  none  of  the 
members  of  any  group  within  the  same  organization  are  excluded,   then 
total   organization  size  is   the  structural   variable  being  studied. 

As   they  permit  comparisons  between  parts  of  an  organization   (or  in 
the  alternative,  with  parts  of  another  organization),  the  first  four 
variables  are  called  suborganizational    properties.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  last  three  variables   require  that  the  comparisons  be  made  among 
entities   such  as  organizations,  hence  the  descriptor--total   organization 
properties. 

Since  few  studies  have  found  definitive  relationships  between  struc- 
tural   variables   and  job  attitudes/behavior,   cause-effect  relationship 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  support  the  above  defined  seven  organizational 
structure  variables.     These  structural    variables   can  be  referred  to  as 
independent  variables   in  the  theoretical   sense;   that  is,   if  there  were 
cause-effect  relationships,  these  relationships  would  arise  from  either 
variations   in  structure  as   causal    agents  or  some  other  causal    relation- 
ship which   determines  both  structure  and  attitudinal   behavior. 

Size 

While  undoubtedly  all   seven  organizational   structure  variables   in- 
fluence the  survival   personality  traits  of  a   firm,   this  study,  as 
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pteviously   indicated,    concentrates   on  the  size  variables.      The  two  size 
variables   identified  in  the  seven  point  model   are  the  size  of  subunits 
and  the  size  of  the  total  organization.     Porter  and  Lawler  (1955)  have 
reviewed  many  descriptive  studies  that  relate  significantly  lower  turn- 
over ratios,  absenteeism,  and  higher  job  satisfaction  with  the  smaller 
the  subunit.      Also,   Porter  and  Lawler  have  discussed  other  positive 
studies  which  demonstrate  parallel    results   for  the  variable  of  total 
organization  size. 

To  describe  such  results  as  parallelism  may  oversimplify  the 
relationship.     Yet  if  subunit  size  versus   total   organization  size  were 
considered  further,  a  confounding  result  could  be  projected  based  upon 
the  studies   done  by  or  cited  by  Porter  and  Lawler  (1965).     Graphically 
presented,   the  following  example  is   a  partial   demonstration  of  this 
possible  confounding: 


A, 


(Example  A) 


In  this  example  (Example  A)  the  area  of  the  circle  represents  the 
total  organization  size.  The  lines  within  the  circles  symbolize  the 
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subdivision  of  the  organization  into  departments  or  offices   and  the 
subunit's  size.      In  respect  to  total   organization  size,  A,    is  smaller 
than  Ap  and  B,   is  smaller  than  Bp,  therefore  according  to  Porter  and 
Lawler  (1965)  A,   and  B,   should  have   lower  turnover  ratios,   absenteeism, 
and  higher  job  satisfaction  than  Ap  and  B^.     With   respect  to  subunit  size. 
A,   is  smaller  than  A«  but  B.   is   larger  than  B^,  which  according  to  Porter 
and  Lawler  (1965)  means   that  A,   and  B^  should  have  lower  turnover  ratios, 
absenteeism,   and  higher  job  satisfaction.      In  equation  form  this  could 
be  represented  as : 


Total   Organization         A^    <  A„ 
Size  ^         ^ 


B,    <  B^ 


yet.    . 


Subunit  Size  A,   <  A^ 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  studies   cited  by  Porter  and 
Lawler  (1965)   have  focused  only  on  situations  where  size  of  the  total 
organization  parallels   the  subunit's  size.     Because  of  the  parallel 
sizes   there  is  no  way  to  interpret  whether  the  subunit  or  the  total 
organizational   size  is   causing  the  measured  effects. 

Thus  while  both  total   organization  size  and  subunit  size  have  paral- 
lel  results    (i.e.,  smaller  size  yielding  lower  turnover  ratios,   absen- 
teeism, and  higher  job  satisfaction),   if  considered  separately,    as   above, 
a  conflicting  result  occurs.      It  is  possible  that  this   conflict  would 
yield  confounded  or  mixed  turnover  ratios,  absenteeism,  and  job  satis- 
faction.    The  effects,   therefore,  of  one  type  of  size   (subunit:     e.g., 
CPA  office  size)   could  be  confused  by  the  effects  of  the  other  type  of 
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size  (total   organization:     e.g.,   total    CPA  firm  size).     As  will   be 
discussed  (later  in  this  chapter),  the  present  study  assumes   that  one 
type  of  size's  effects  would  predominate. 

Personality 

Personality  is  that  ordered  complex  of  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  uniqueness  of  an  individual.  That  the  personality  of  an 
individual  affects  his  behavior  in  work,  play,  and  in  socialization  has 
been  well  established.  Field  theory  as  developed  by  Lewin  (1935,  1951) 
indicates  that  the  behavior  of  an  individual,  B.,  was  a  function  of  the 
person  (i.e.,  personality  of  that  person).  P.,  in  a  particular  environ- 
ment,  E;   that  is, 

B.   =   f(P. ,   E). 

All   behavior  is   conceived  in  Lewin 's   field  theory  to  be  a  function  of  a 
life  space.     This   life  space  is  made  up  of  the  individual   and  the  environ- 
ment.    The  relationship  (Lewin,   1951)   is   conceived  of  as  being  dynamic, 
interactive,  and  symbiotic  between  the  individual   and  his  environment. 

Personality  and  Occupational   Groups 

Because  this  study  concerns   the  personality  attributes  of  accoun- 
tants, an  obvious  question  is  whether  members  of  occupational   groups, 
such  as   accountants,  exhibit  a  consistent  personality.     E.K.   Strong,   Jr. 
(1943)   found  that  a  characteristic  pattern  of  likes   and  dislikes   dif- 
ferentiated many  occupational    groups.     According  to  Darley  and  Hagenah 
(1955),  measured  interests  and  occupational   involvement  are  but  a 
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reflection  of  personality  and  contribute  towards   the  fulfillment  of 
personal   needs.     Brown   (1954)   likewise  stated  that  "there  is   a  semantic 
error  in  regarding  an  interest  test  as   exclusively  that,   forgetting  that 
interests   and  personality  are  inextricable"   (p.    11).      These  comments 
suggest  that  an  individual's   personality  must  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sistent with  his   occupational    group;   a  possibility  that  has  not  been 
ignored  by  researchers   in  personnel   selection. 

If  there  is   a  need  for  consistency  between  the  individual's   per- 
sonality with  his   occupational    group,   then  assessment  of  personality 
attributes   of  potential   employees  may  lead  to  improved  personnel    selec- 
tion.    Several   studies  have  compared  personality  measures   and  their 
effectiveness   in  projecting  successful   managerial   personnel    (Guion  and 
Cottier,   1965;  Nash,    1965;  Hedlund,    1965).     After  careful   examination  of 
many  individual   studies   prior  to  1962,  Guion  and  Gottier  concluded  that 
personality  measures  had  not  proven  themselves  as   predictors  of  success- 
ful  managers.      They  did  discover  strong  support  for  specially  made  keys 
validated  for  specific  situations    (Guion  and  Gottier,  p.    159).     Hedlund 
(1965)   has   reached  similar  conclusions   as   to  the  lack  of  evidence  to 
support  the  use  of  a  personality  measure   (in  Hedlund's  case, the  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality   Inventory)    for  managerial   selection.     Nash    (1965) 
while  questioning  the  strength  of  support  is  somewhat  more  optimistic 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  vocational    interest  measures.     Nash   (1966) 
did  obtain  some  successful    results   in  his   use  of  a  special   scoring  key 
for  the  Strong  Vocational    Interest  Blank  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
effective  managers.     His   results   in  this   later  study  have  received 
support  from  a  similar  but  more  extensive  study  by  Johnson  and  Dunnette 
(1968).      The  studies   cited  above  have  been  concerned  only  with  the 
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effecti veness  of  using  a  personality  or  interest  measure  as   a  sole  pre- 
dictor of  successful   managers. 

In  situations  where  biographical   data  and  psychological   measurements 
are  combined  with  personality  measures,  several   researchers  have  shown  it 
possible  to  base  personnel   selection  on  predictive  equations  with  high 
correlation  coefficients   (Owens  and  Henry,   1966;  Sawyer,   1966;  Wittreich 
and  Miner,   1971;   Campbell,   Dunnette,  Lawler,  and  Weick,    1974).     Sawyer 
(1966)   made  a  review  of  45  studies  where  he  examined  the  statistical 
significance  of  the  predictive  accuracies  of  the  various  methodologies. 
In  Sawyer's   study  one  of  the  highest  two  "significantly  superior" 
strategies  was  the  "pure  statistical."     An  example  that  was   given  of 
a  pure  statistical   method  was   the  "use  of  biographical   information  and 
test  scores   in  a  multiple  regression  equation  to  predict  managerial   job 
performance"    (Campbell,   Dunnette,   Lawler,   and  Weick,   1974).      Campbell, 
Dunnette  et  al .    (1974)  noted  further  that  their  analysis  of  many  studies 
showed  moderate  support  for  the  contention  that  the  use  of  a  person- 
ality inventory  and  background  information  could  be  used  to  establish 
probabilities  of  future  success  of  effective  managers. 

Successful   and  unsuccessful   salesmen  were  differentiated  by 
Wittreich  and  Miner  (1971)  with   a  correlation   coefficient  of   .95  by 
their  construction  of  a  predictive  trait  pattern.     These  same  two 
researchers   also  developed  another  predictive  trait  pattern  with  a 
resulting  correlation  coefficient  of  .90  that  differentiated  successful 
salesmen  and  successful   managers   (1971).     These  studies   and  others  have 
not  established  the  validity  of  the  predictive  powers  of  personality 
trait  patterns  across   all   occupations   (personality  trait  patterns  must 
be  developed  based  on  specific  work  environments).     They  support  the 
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need  for  consistency  between  an  individual's  personality  and  the  per- 
sonality requirements  of  his  profession  that  was  posited  earlier.  Thus 
it  is  suggested  that  by  use  of  these  consistency  patterns  it  is  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  to  predict  the  success  of  an  individual  in  a 
particular  profession.  The  predictive  powers  of  these  patterns  would 
depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  consistent  pattern  of  personality  dif- 
ferences by  profession. 

Occuptional   Group--Accountants 

That  accountants   as   an  occupational   group  have  a  set  pattern  of 
personality  traits  which  are  significantly  different  from  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was   confirmed  by  DeCoster  and  Rhode  (1971)   in  their 
various   studies.     Of  more  importance  to  this  study  is  whether  there  is  a 
consistent  pattern  of  personality  differences  within  the  profession. 

In   19  72,  Harris   found  significant  differences  between  partners   in 
"Big-Eight"   public  accounting  firms   and  accounting  students   on  twelve 
of  the  eighteen  scales  of  the  CPI.     Harris  speculated  that  the  person- 
ality trait  patterns  of  potential   employees   could  be  compared  to  the 
personality  patterns   of  current  partners   to  improve  personnel   selection. 
In   a    1973  study,    Istvan   (1973)    used  the   Predictive   Index  on   210  public 
accounting  individuals   at  all    levels  of  a  national   public  accounting 
firm  and  five  local    firms.     He  found  that  different  patterns  of  person- 
ality traits   existed  at  different  work  levels.     The  two  extremes  of  the 
firms    (lower  level    versus   upper  level)   showed  extreme   personality   dif- 
ferences,  according  to   Istvan's   results.      Individuals  at  the  lower 
levels   tended  to  have  personality  patterns   consisting  of  low  dominance, 
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low  extroversion,   average  passivity,   and  high   conformity.      On   the  other 
hand,  partners   generally  showed  a  high   degree  of  dominance  and  extro- 
version coupled  with  a  low  passivity  factor  and  tended  to  be  creative, 
stimulating,  hard  driving,  self-starting,   and  goal   oriented.     These 
behavioral   patterns  tended  towards  permanency  according  to  Istvan.     As 
Istvan's   results  were  not  segregated  as   to  size,   it  is   impossible  to 
extend  these  results  much  further  than  to  point  out  that  there  are 
certain  patterns  of  personality  in  the  profession. 

Several   other  personality  and  job  satisfaction  studies   reinforce  the 
hypothesis   that  there  are  consistent  set  patterns  of  personality  within 
subgroups  of  the  CPA  profession.     Two  such  studies   are  the  research  by 
Strawser,    Ivancevich,   and  Lyon   (1969)   on  job  satisfaction  of  CPAs   and  the 
1973  study  by  Coffman.     Strawser  and  his  associates   (1969)   found  support 
for  their  hypothesis  that  the  relative  satisfaction  of  the  need  for 
self-actualization  was  more  available  to  higher  level    "Big-Eight"   partners 
while  higher  level   non-"Big-Eight"  partners  had  intense  autonomy  needs. 
In  Coffman 's  study   (1973),   it  was   concluded  that  accountants   from  the 
"Big-Eight"   firms  were  more  dominant,  outgoing,  talkative,   and  self- 
confident  than  non-"Big-Eight"  accountants. 

Though  the  available  empirical   evidence  is   far  from  definitive,  the 
broad  conclusion  that  emerges   is  that  personality  trait  patterns   exist 
that  are  not  only  distinctive  to  the  CPA  profession  but  also  distinctive 
to  subgroups  within   the  profession. 

Personality  Coherence 

In  this  section  three  areas  will   be  discussed  and  linked  together 
to  support  a  basic  contention  that  a  lack  of  personality  coherence 
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underlies  the  excessive  turnover  within  CPA  firms.  The  three  areas 

are 

1.  Fitness   of  personality  to  firm, 

2.  Perception  of  goal   achievement-satisfaction/dissatisfaction, 

3.  Turnover  and  personality  conflicts. 

Personal ity  Coherence/Incoherence 

Professional   practice  is   generally  based  upon  the  situation  of  an 
independent  practitioner.     As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this   chapter 
the  most  consistently  noted  departure  from  the  traditional   model   of 
professionalism  has  been  the  trend  from  self-employment  to  employment 
in  a  bureaucratic  organization.     The  salaried  professional   may  possess 
different  characteristics   than  the  independent  professional  who  has  been 
described  so  much   in  the  past  accounting  literature.     With  this  shift 
from  the  simple  organization  of  the  individual   professional   to  the  com- 
plex organization  of  the  employer/employeed  CPA,   there  may  be  a  shift 
in  the  personality  trait  patterns   considered  acceptable  to  the  organiza- 
tion  (or  needed  by  the  individual   before  he  will   accept  the  organization) 
as   the  size  or  complexity  of  the  organization  increases. 

This   possible  shift  in  personality   trait  patterns   (as   the   firm's 
size  and  complexity  increases)   can  best  be  brouaht  out  by  a  discussion 
of  two  forces   that  lead  to  increased  compatability  between  personality 
characteristics  of  employees   and  the  firm.      First,   the  individual's   self 
image   (set  by  his   personality)   must  be  in  harmony  with  his   actions   or 
else  he  would  not  be  able  to  operate  effectively  within  the  firm. 
Second,  role  systems   tend  to  recruit  only  persons  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  certain  reactions  to  the  demands  of  the  role  system.      If 
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the  system  recruits   an  individual  who  does   not  exhibit  the  certain 
reactions  demanded  by  the  role  system,  then  it  either  punishes  or  fails 
to  reward  these  individuals   (which  sooner  or  later  leads  to  voluntary  or 
involuntary  terminations).      In  other  words,  as   Cohen   (1961)  has   indicated, 
all   institutions  perpetuate  themselves  by  the  recruitment  of  individuals 
who  are  compatible.     Since  CPA  firms  are  institutions,   then  the  above 
points  should  hold  for  them  as  well   as  other  businesses    (institutions). 

Personality  Coherence  and  Job  Satisfaction 

An  individual  will   expect  to  achieve  only  a  subset  of  his   goals  or 
needs  within  the  CPA  firm.     The  decision  of  an  individual   to  join  the 
profession  or  a  particular  firm  would  be  dependent  on  the  individual's 
perception  of  the  instrumentality  of  that  profession  or  firm  in  achieving 
his  personal    goals.     This  occurs  because   (as   noted  above)   the  person  must 
function  in  harmony  with  the  role  system  and  at  the  same  time  the  role 
system  tends   to  perpetuate  itself  by  recruitment  of  compatible  persons. 
When  the  individual   perceives   that  his   firm  ceases   to  be  his  means   to 
achievement  of  a  goal   or  goals,  job  dissatisfaction  will   occur  (Schiff 
and  Lewin,    1974;  Simon,    1957).      Job  dissatisfaction   refers   to  negative 
attitudes  on   the  part  of  the  employee  towards  his  job;   if  sufficiently 

strong  it  culminates   in  the  individual    leaving  employment  with  a  par- 

2 
ticular  firm.       Barnard  has   described  the  relationship  between  the 

individual's  perception  of  his  job  and  the  success  of  an  organization 

as    follows: 


2 

Recall   that  in  the  present  study,   an  individual  who  has  stayed  four  years 

with  a  particular  firm  will   be  assumed  to  be  satisfied  in  his  job. 
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The  members  of  an  organization,   then,   contribute   to 
the  organization   in  return   for  inducements   that  the 
organization  offers  them.      The  contributions  of  one 
group  are  the  source  of  the  inducements   that  the 
organization  offers  others.      If  the  sum  of  the  con- 
tributions  is  sufficient,   in  quantity  and  kind,  to 
supply  the  necessary  quantity  and  kinds  of  induce- 
ments, the  organization  survives   and  grows;  otherwise 
it  shrinks   and  ultimately  disappears   unless  an  equi- 
1 ibrium  is   reached. 

(Citing  of  C.I.   Barnard  in 
Simon,    1957,   p.    Ill) 


The  above  demonstrates   that  while  the  individual    is   seeking  co- 
herence between  his   personality   (influenced  by  subgoals)   and  the   firm's 
demands,   the  firm  is   itself  seeking  coherence  within  its  structure  and 
the  various   personalities  of  its   members.     This   is   a  partial    example  of 
the  influence  of  environment,   E,   in  the  previously  cited  equation: 
C  =   f(P.,   E);   Equation  §3.      In  the  following  paragraph,  another  part 
of  the  influence  of  the  environment  will   be  discussed. 

Personality  Coherence  and  Turnover 

The  homogeneity  of  the  work  type  across   CPA  firms  may  suggest  that 
individuals  will   not  shift  from  firm  to  firm.     Yet  several   studies   to  be 
discussed  below  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  very  high   turnover  rate  in 
CPA  firms   and  this  may  be  viewed  as  evidence  of  job  dissatisfaction  and 
lack  of  personality  coherence.      In  a  study  by  Harry  Grossman   (Coffman, 
1973),   it  was   revealed  "that  three-fourths  of  the  public  accounting 
offices   included  in  this  survey  had  less  than  half  of  their  beginning 
employees   after  four  years"    (p.      2  ).     After  studying  the  experience  of 
two  national   accounting  firms,  Capin   (Leathers,    1971)   reached  similar 
conclusions.     The  turnover  at  Arthur  Young  after  five  years  may  run  to 
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70  percent  or  more,  while  at  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell   &  Co.   only  10  per- 
cent after  10  years  with  the  firm  make  it  to  audit  or  tax  partner  (Healy, 
1976).     Many  firms   retain  only       4     to         16       percent  over  a   10-year 
time  span   (Sorensen  and  Sorensen,   1974).     Ellyson  and  Shaw  (1970)   have 
concluded: 

.    .    .    the  profession  does  have  a  problem  retaining 
people,  and  this   is   due  in  part  to  an  inadequate 
selection  process.     To  the  extent  that  we  can  in- 
crease the  retention  rate,  we  can  reduce  the  demand 
and  thereby  be  more  selective,      (p.     35) 

These  comments   lead  to  the  question  of  why  this   turnover  exists  when 
there  is   a  relative  homogeneity  of  the  work  type  in  all   CPA  firms. 
Numerous   reasons  could  be  advanced  to  explain  high  turnover.     However, 
according  to  Tonne  (1969),   individuals   usually  terminate  (voluntarily  or 
involuntarily)  because  of  personality  conflicts  and  not  the  lack  of 
necessary  skills.      In  a  study  cited  by  LeBrone  Harris   (1972),    18 
percent  of  the  employees  terminated  by  a  large  national    accounting  firm's 
office  were  terminated  because  of  personality  conflicts;   the  correspond- 
ing figure   for  another  national   accounting  f i rm  was   23  percent. 
These  are  strong  indications   that  in  many  instances   it  is  not  a  lack  of 
skill   but  personality  conflicts   that  is   a  primary   reason   for  termination. 

It  is   possible  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  factors   of  high   turnover 
with  homogeneity  of  work  type  if  one  accepts  the  hypothesis   that  dif- 
ferent CPA  firms   have  a  different  organizational   structure  and,   as   a 
consequence,  select  individuals  with  certain  personality  traits   and/or 
individuals  with  certain  personality  traits  select  certain   firms.      Either 
way,  certain  personality  traits  of  the  firm  seem  likely  to  be  a  function 
of  some  organizational   structural   elements.     The   following  section 
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addresses   itself  to  this   issue;  specifically  it  questions   the  relation- 
ship between  organizational   size  and  personality  traits  of  organizational 
members. 

Size  and  Personality  Traits 

Except  for  Talacchi's   very  limited  study   (1960)   and  Strawser, 
Ivancevich,   and  Lyon's  study   (1969),   there  have  been   few  studies  which 
compared  total   organization  size  effects   on  personality  traits.      It  is 
conjectured  that  the   reason  for  this   is   that  there  is   difficulty  finding 
a  sufficient  span  of  variations   and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  numbers 
of  organizations  within  the  same  industry. 

In  this  paper,   the  subunit  is   the  office  of  the  CPA  firm  and  the 
total   organization  unit  of  size  is   the  overall    firm  size.      In  the  pre- 
vious  discussion   (see  "Size") ,   it  was   pointed  out  that  size  of  the 
organization  and  its  subunits,   fit  into  a  sociological    framework  of 
seven   variables.     Because  of  the  research  cited  above  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  size  variables,   and  because  operational   measures   of 
the  size  variables   are  obtainable,  size  was  selected  as   the  basis   of 
this  study. 

In  examining  the  effect  of  size  variables   upon  the  certain  person- 
ality traits  necessary   for  survival    in  a  particular  size  of  CPA  firm, 
the  work  of  Sorensen   (1967,    1972,    1974)   provides   a  useful   starting  point. 
In  several   of  his   articles  Sorensen  sets   forth   a  dual   model   of  the 
organizational   structure  of  CPA  firms  with  the  professional    at  the  one 
end  and  the  bureaucratic  at  the  other  end   (see  Exhibit  2.1).      The  theory 
behind  Sorensen's   dual   model    is   that  in  large  firm  professional   accounting 
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there  exists   the  unusual   and  unique  combination  of  both  the  professional 
and  the  bureaucratic  organizational   models.     As  mentioned  previously, 
there  are  two  separate  models  which  are  located  at  the  extremes   of  a 
continuum  and  which  confl ict--the  bureaucratic  and  the  professional. 
These  models   conflict  in  three  major  areas:     a)   authority;  b)   standard- 
ization;  and  c)   specialization   (see  Exhibit  2.1).     Sorensen's   theory   is 
that  the  larger  the  organization  size  (the  firm's  size  or  office  size, 
depending  upon   the  size  variable  selected),  the  more  complex  the  firm 
structure,   the  more  one  model's   characteristics   dominate  the  other  model. 
It  is   likely  that  this  shift  from  the  professional   end  of  the  scale 
towards  the  bureaucratic  will   cause  personality  conflict  unless   the 
personality  trait  pattern  of  the  individual    allows  him  to  satisfactorily 
operate  within  this   different  organizational   model.      The   reason  for  this 
belief  is  because  of  the  personality  coherence  mentioned  earlier. 

A  series  of  research  studies  have  sought  evidence  relating  to  this 
dual    theoretical   model.     Sorensen  and  Sorensen   (1972)   found  that  with 
increasing  years  of  experience  in   the  large  bureaucratic  public 
accounting  firms,   CPAs  became  progressively  more  bureaucratic  and  less 
professionally  oriented.      Consequently,  either  the  orientations   of  the 
individuals   changed  or  the  individuals  with   the  "bureaucratic"   per- 
sonality trait  pattern  survived.     Since  previously  cited  evidence 
supports   the  contention  that  personality  trait  patterns   are  subject 
to   little  change,   it   is  believed  that  the   latter  not   the  former  pre- 
vails.    Dimarco  and  Norton   (1974)   viewed  organizations  as   containing  a 
certain  proportion  of  each  dimension  from  bureaucratic  to  professional, 
not  as  with  Sorensen  an  either/or  situation.      In  other  respects,  their 
findings   supported  Sorensen's   chart  of  attributes   of  professions   and 
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bureaucracies.     This  paper  adopts   the  same  view  as  Mimarco  and  Norton; 
that  is,   that  professionalism-bureaucratism  represents   a  continuum. 
Montagna  (1968)   in  his   analysis  of  "Big-Eight"   firms   disclosed  changes 
in  the  characteristics  of  bureaucracy  as  measured  by  the  organizational 
variables  of  firm  size,  centralization,  and  the  size  of  the  administra- 
tive component.     One  of  Montagna's   conclusions   (and  the  only  one  that 
directly  applies   to  this  paper)    is   that  as   the  organization  of  CPA  firms 
become  larger  and  more  complex,   technically  stronger  patterns  of 
"punishment-centered"  bureaucracy   form  which  are  not  found  in  smaller 
CPA  organizations. 

Porter  (1963)   has   found  that  the  variable  of  job   level  within  the 
organization   interacts  with   the  total    firm  size  to  yield  certain  need 
satisfactions.     As  stated  previously,  Strawser,    Ivancevich,  and  Lyon 
(1969)  who  were  studying  job  satisfaction  of  accountants   in  large  and 
small    public  accounting  firms,   found  that  firm  size  appeared  to  have 
some  degree  of  influence  on  the  relative  satisfaction  of  needs. 

These  studied,    in   particular  those  by  Sorensen    (1967,    1972,    1974) 
and  Strawser,    Ivancevich,   and  Lyon    (1969)   suggest   that  either  the 
orientations  of  individuals  changed  as  size  changes  occurred  or  that 
those  who  survived  were  those  who  best  fit  the  firm's  trait  pattern 
expectations. 

Subsequent  discussion  will    utilize  the   Sorensen   Dual    Model    in 
formulating  hypotheses  as   to  the  relevant  personality  characteristics 
affected  by  the  independent  variable  of  size.     While  it  is  believed  that 
the   total   organization  size   (size  of  the  public  accounting  firm)   will 
be  the  dominant  independent  variable  against  which  the  dependent 
variables   of  personality  will    function,   a  special   concern  of  the  study 
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was   the   inclusion  of  tests   of  the  impact  of  both  size  variables   (i.e., 
subunit  size  and  total   organizational   size). 

Certain  other  structural    variables   cited  in  earlier  pages    (organ- 
izational  levels,   line  and  staff  hierarchies,  span  of  control),   also  may 
be  related  to  the  personality  characteristics  of  successful    CPAs.      Though 
the  empirical   study  to  be  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters  was   designed 
to  provide  evidence  relating  to  these  variables,   the  primary  emphasis   is 
upon  the  impact  of  the  size  variable. 

Selected  Personality  Factors 

The  number  of  personality  attributes   of  firm  members   that  may  be 
affected  by  organization  size  are  numerous:     This  section   identifies   and 
discusses   those  personality  traits   likely  to  be  affected  most.      These 
traits  vjere  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  Sorensen  Dual   Model,   the   results 
of  interviews  with  members  of  the  accounting  profession,  and   the  results 
of  previously  cited  studies.      The  six  personality  traits  selected  are 
achievement,  autonomy,   dominance,     harmavoidance,  order,  and  play. 

Achievement 

The  personality  factor  labeled  achievement  designates   a  person  who 
aspires   to  accomplish   difficult  tasks,  who  maintains  high  standards   and 
is  willing  to  work  toward  distant  goals,  who  responds  positively  to 
competition,   and  who  is  willing  to  put  forth  effort  to  attain  excellence. 
Many  studies   have  shown   that   CPAs    in   general    rank  higher  on   this   trait 
than  the  average  population.     The  Harris   (1972),  Coffman   (1973), 

and  DeCoster  and  Rhode  (1971)  studies,  all   provide  indications   that  the 
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achievement   personality   factor  may  be  significantly  affected  by   the 
overall   size  of  the  CPA  firm.      Interviewees   also  selected  this   factor 
as  being  the  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  size  factor.     As   the 
size  of  the  firm  increases,   the  achievement  trait  measure  is  expected 
to  reduce  in  strength.     These  expectations   are  also  consistent  with  the 
Sorensen  model . 

Autonomy 

The  personality  factor  of  autonomy  is   illustrated  by  persons  who  try 
to  break  away  from  restraints,   confinement,  or  restrictions  of  any  kind, 
who  enjoy  being  unattached,   free,  not  tied  to  people,  places     or  obli- 
gations, and  who  may  be  rebellious  when  faced  with   restraints.     Strawser, 
Ivancevich,   and  Lyon   (1969)   in  their  study  found  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  expectation  of  the  interviewees   is   in  fact  a  realistic  one.     The 
interviewees  also  felt  that  the  personality  factor  of  autonomy  would  be 
significantly  affected  by  size  of  the   firm,  such   that  the   larger  the  firm 
the  lower  the  level   of  autonomy.     The  Sorensen  model   strongly  projects 
that  as   the  size  of  the  CPA  firm  increases,   the  autonomy  personality 
factor  should  decrease  in  strength   in  the  successful    individuals   in 
those  firms. 

Dominance 

The  dominance  factor  is  shown  by  individuals  who  attempt  to  control 
their  environment  and  to  influence  or  direct  other  people;  who  express 
their  opinions   forcefully;   and  who  enjoy   the   role  of  leader  and  may 
assume  it  spontaneously.     Jackson   (1957)   found  that  in  general    all 
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accountants  are  higher  in  the  trait  of  dominance  than  the  general    popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.      In  the  interviews   the  trait  of  dominance  was 
selected  as  being  possibly  affected  by  size,  namely  the  larger  the  firm, 
the  larger  the  degree  of  dominance  associated  with   the  successful   sur- 
vival   individuals  of  the  firm.      Istvan's  study   (1973)    found  dominance 
to  be  influenced  significantly  by   firm  size.     However, his  study  of  five 
local   and  one  national   public  accounting  firm  did  not  provide  detail   as 
to  size  vis-a-vis   the  dominance  trait  except  for  statements   in  the  con- 
clusion.    An  extrapolation  of  the  Sorensen  model    indicates   that  the 
larger  the  firm,   the  higher  the  level   of  dominance   that  should  be  ex- 
hibited by   the  members   of  the   firm. 

Harmavoi dance 

Those  who  do  not  enjoy  exciting  activities,  especially  if  danger  is 
involved,  who  avoid  risk  of  bodily  harm,   and  who  seeks   to  maximize  per- 
sonal  safety,   are  exhibiting  the  personality   trait  of  harmavoi dance. 
Jackson   (1967)    found  that  this   trait  of  harmavoidance  was  significantly 
higher  in  accountants   than   in  the  general   United  States   population. 
Again  in  interviews,   this   trait  of  harmavoidance  was  stated  as  being 
expected  to  become  stronger  as   the  size  of  the  firm  increased.     As   the 
public  accounting  firm  gets   larger  in  size,   the  more  strongly  will    the 
individual   CPAs  exhibit  the  harmavoidance  personality  trait  according 
to   the  projections  of  the  Sorensen  Dual   Model. 

The  last  two  personality  traits, order  and  play,  are  not  expected 
to  be  as   pronounced  in  their  relationship  to   firm  size  as   the  previous 
personality  traits  of  achievement,  autonomy,   dominance,   and  harmavoidance 
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Order 

The  characteristics  of  those  labelled  as  high  in  the  personality 
trait  order,  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  keeping  personal   effects 
and  surroundings  neat  and  organized,  who  dislike  clutter,   confusion,   lack 
of  organization,    and  who  are  interested  in  developing  methods   for  keeping 
materials  methodically  organized.      It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
studies   of  Jackson   (1967)   have  shown  that  accountants   in  general   exhibit 
stronger  measures  of  this   trait  of  order  than  the  United  States  popula- 
tion  in  general.      In  interviews  order  was  selected  as   possibly  being 
affected  by  the  size  of  firm  factor  in  that  the  smaller  the  firm,   the 
stronger  the  trait  among  the  firm's   individual   CPAs.     The  Sorensen  Dual 
Model   suggests   a  similar  set  of  expectations. 

Play 

The  personality  trait  of  play  is   illustrated  by  persons  who  do  many 
things   just   for   fun,  who  spend  a  good  deal    of  time   participating   in 
games,   sports,  social    activities,  and  other  amusements,  who  enjoy  jokes 
and  funny  stories,   and  who  maintain  a   light-hearted,  easy-going  attitude 
towards   life.     The  play  personality  trait  was   found  to  have  a  higher 
incidence   in   the   accountant  population   than   its    incidence   in   the  general 
United  States   population,  according  to  the  results  published  by  Jackson 
(1967).      In   interviews,    this   trait  was   expected   to  be  more  pronounced 
among  successful   members  of  larger  public  accounting  firms.     The 
Sorensen  Dual   Model    indicates   that  the   larger  the   firm,   the   larger  is 
the  expected  measure  of  play  among  the  successful,  survival   members   of 
that  firm. 
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Effects  of  Other  Variables 

In  an  earlier  section  it  was   indicated  that  while  the  size  variable 
is   the  central   independent  variable  of  interest,   certain  other  structural 
variables    (i.e.,  span  of  control,  organizational    levels,   and  line  and 
staff  hierarchies)  would  also  be  considered.      It  is  expected  that: 
(a)   The  larger  the  span  of  control,   the  higher  would  be  the  measures  of 
achievement,  dominance,  and  harmavoi dance;   (b)    the  more  organizational 
levels,  the  higher  should  be  the  expected  measure  of  dominance;   (c)    the 
less   the  number  of  organizational    levels,   the  higher  the  expected  levels 
of  autonomy  and  order;  and  (d)   the  smaller  the  ratios  of  the  line  and 
staff  hierarchies,   the  higher  the  measures  of  play  and  order  should  be. 
These  expectations   of  the  other  structural    variables   (other  than  size) 
are  based  mainly  upon   the   results  of  previous  studies   (summarized  in 
Porter  and  Lawler,    1965). 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  non-successful    individuals 
may  not  have  markedly  different  personality  trait  patterns   compared  to 
the  successful    individuals,   it  is  believed  that  as   this  part  of  the 
overall   population  is   less  stable  they  would  be  a  contaminated  sub- 
population  and  thus  have  a  less  distinct  "average"  pattern. 

Summary 

The  equations  presented  throughout  this   chapter  provide  a  useful 

summary  of  the  framework   for  the  empirical   study   reported  in  the  sub- 

3 

sequent  chapters.     These  equations  are 


Implicit  in  equation  =^1  and  #4  is   the   feedback  effects  of  firm's   influ- 
ence on  the  environment,   in  general,  and  its  employees,   and  the  subse- 
quent influence  of  the  environment  on  the   firm. 
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when 


where 


Pf  -   f(0^,   C)  Equation   #] 


0^  =   f(E(V J)  Equation  §2 

C  =   f(P. ,   E)  Equation   #3 

E  =   f(P^,   0   )  Equation   #4 


C  =  sum  total   of  the  behavior  of  each   individual    in  the  firm 

E  =  the  envi  ronment 

i   =  each  individual 

0     =  organizational   structure 

0     =  outer  world  environment 
e 

P.   =  personality  structure  of  the  individual 


rm 


P^  =  personality  structure  of  the  fi 
V     =  the  seven  structural   variables 

X 

The   foregoing  is   in  the  general    formulation  that  would  apply  to  any 
organizational    firm.      Implicit  in  these  equations   is   the  assumption  that 
successful,   survival    individuals  would  cancel   out  (for  the  most  part) 
the  effects   of  any  of  the  few  non-success   individuals  of  the  firm  who 
would  later  depart  from  the  firm. 

To  apply  this  general  formulation  to  the  specific  case  to  be 
studied,  there  would  have  to  be  the  assumption  (supported  in  the  body 
of  this  chapter)  that  though  there  is  the  effect  of  the  organizational 
structure  variables  on  selection  of  the  survival  personality  structure 
by  the  firm,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  measure  all  of  these  variables. 
While  these  variables  are  most  probably  of  unequal  strength  and  direc- 
tion,  they  each  would  be  a  relative  measure  of  the  possible  effects   of 
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the  other  of  the  organizational    variables.      If  this   assumption   is  made, 
then  the  personality  of  the  individual   CPA  can  be   represented  as 
Ppp.   =  zt     where   "Prpn"   "is   the  personality  trait  structure  of  the  in- 
dividual  CPA,  and   "t  "   are  measures   of  the  personality  traits.     Likewise 

A 

the  personality  pattern  necessary  for  the  individual   CPA  to  survive  or 
succeed  with   a  particular  public  accounting  firm  may  be  represented  by 
Spp.  =   f(P.)  where   "Sppn"   is   the  successful    CPA's   personality  traits 
structure  and  "P."  which  was  defined  in  the  representations   above.     From 
the  previous  equations   it  can  be  seen  that  "P^"   is  an  indirect  function 
of  the  seven  organizational   structure  variables   and  the  one  in  par- 
ticular--size.     This  along  with  the  assumption  of  the  relative  measures 
of  size  previously  discussed  completes   the  set  of  equations. 

Consequently,   it  is  expected  that  the  organizational   structure 
variable  of  total   organization  size   (overall    firm  size)  will   be  the 
independent  variable  that  will   be  linked  most  strongly   to  the  dependent 
variables  of  achievement,  autonomy,   dominance,  harmavoidance,  order,  and 
play  according  to  the  Sorensen  model.      It  is   expected  that  the  larger  the 
total    firm  size  the  more  strength  would  be  expected  in  the  personality 
traits   of  dominance,  harmavoidance,   and  play  in  the  respective   firm's 
members.     Achievement,  autonomy,  and  order  personality  traits  would  be 
expected  to  be  stronger  in  the  smaller  firms.     Or  to  put  these  expec- 
tations  in  a  more   formal   sense: 


Ac  =   f(s) 


Au  =   f(s) 


df(s) 
df(s) 


<  0 


^>0 
ds 


d!i(i)>o 

ds"^ 
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Od=f(s)  ^<0  ^>0 

Do=f(s)  ^>0  ^<0 

Ha^f(s)  ^>0  %1<0 

^^'  ds 

where: 

Ac  =  Achievement 
Au  =  Autonomy 
Od  =  Order 
Do  =   Dominance 
Ha  =  Harmavoi dance 
Py  =  Play 
s   =  Size 

These  models  are  assumed  to  be  quadratic,   and  time  is  expected  to 
be  a  constant  factor  after  four  years.      The  reasoning  behind  the  above 
expectations   can  be  found   in  earlier  discussions  of  this   chapter.     Oper- 
ational izations  of  the  hypotheses  to  be  tested  will   be  discussed  along 
with  the  testing  instruments   in  the   following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

The  research  methodology  utilized  by  this  study  was  selected  as   the 
most  appropriate  means   by  which   the  relationship  between  personality 
characteristics   of  Florida  CPAs   and  organization  size  could  be  assessed. 
Preceding  chapters  have  identified  the  basic  questions  which   underly  the 
study.     These  questions  were 

1)  Do  CPAs  exhibit  particular  strengths  of  certain  personality 
characteristics   in  certain  size  public  accounting  firm  offices 
which  differ  from  CPAs   in  larger  or  smaller  size  public 
accounting  firm  offices? 

2)  Do  CPAs  exhibit  particular  strengths  of  certain  personality 
characteristics   in  certain  size  public  accounting  firms  which 
differ  from  CPAs   in  larger  or  smaller  size  public  accounting 
f  i  rms? 

Chapter  II  specified  certain  expectations   relating  to  these  broad 
questions.      It  was  expected  that  those  individuals  who  will   have  ad- 
justed and  stayed  with  a  particular  CPA  firm  or  office  of  any  specific 
size  for  over  four  years  will   have  an  ascertainable  set  personality 
trait  pattern  which  will   be   different  from  a   long-staying  individual 
at  any  other  size   CPA  firm  or  office.     While  those  individuals  with   less 
than  four  years  with   the   firm  or  office  may  have  the  same  set  personality 
trait  pattern,   it  was  believed  that  the  pattern  would  be  less  stable  and 
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less   ascertainable  because  of  the  contamination  of  the  non-staying 
individuals.      Recall   also  that  although  size  is   the  predominant  in- 
dependent variable  of  interest,   certain  other  selected  structural 
variables  are  also  to  be  studied  for  possible  interaction  effects   (see 
Chapter  II   for  a  discussion  of  these  variables).     This   chapter  describes 
the  research  methodology  employed  and  is  organized  into  five  sections. 
The  five  sections   concern: 

A.  Overview  of  subject  population  and  selection 

B.  Subject  selection 

C.  Choice  of  research   instruments 

D.  Statistical   analysis 

E.  Summary 

Overview  of  Subject  Population  and  Selection 

The  population  studied  consisted  of  both  male  and  female  certified 
public  accountants  selected  from  two  groups:     a)   large  and  small   multi- 
office  public  accounting  firms,  and  b)   large  and  small   one  office  public 
accounting  firms.      All    offices  were  located  in  major  urban  areas  within 
the  State  of  Florida.     The  selection  process  was   guided  largely  by  the 
need  to  include  a  range  of  sizes   (in  terms  of  both  variables:     office 
size  and  firm  size)  within  the  sample.     The  responses  of  CPAs   from  the 
offices  selected  were  expected  to  provide  indications  of  similar  or 
dissimilar  personality  trait  strengths  across   levels  of  office  size  and 
levels  of  firm  size. 

All    CPAs   in  each  subject  office  were  surveyed  no  matter  what  posi- 
tions they  occupied   (partners,  managers,  staff  accountants,  etc.).     No 
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"Big-Eight"   public  accounting  firms   nor  any  individual   practitioner  firms 
were   included  in   the  sample.     Further  details  of  the  sample  selection 
process   and  sample  characteristics   are  provided  in  the  following 
section. 

Subject  Selection 

Introduction 

The  problem  of  subject  selection  was  complicated  by  the  absence  of 
a  single   roster  of  the  CPA  population  of  the  State  of  Florida.     There  was 
no   listing  of  Florida  CPA  firms   that  could  provide  the  number  of  part- 
ners,  the  number  of  offices,   the  location  of  offices,  or  even  the  number 
of  CPAs  employed  for  each   firm.     Accordingly,  several   sources   had  to  be 
combined  to  obtain  such  a  listing.      The   1975-76  membership  roster  of  the 
Florida   Institute  of  CPAs  was   combined  with  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Accountancy's    1977  listing  of  firms   registered  with  the  State.     This 
combination  yielded  the  number  of  Florida  CPAs   per  firm,   the  number  of 
Florida  CPAs  per  office,   the  number  of  Florida  partners   per  firm,   the 
number  of  Florida  partners   per  office,  and  the  number  and  location  of 
each   firm's  offices. 

A  number  of  firms  were  excluded  from  the  list.      First,   all    firms 
that  were  "Big-Eight"  or  in  the  national    top   fifteen  of  international 
CPA  firms,  and  all   the   firms  with  only  one  partner  were  excluded.     The 
reasoning  behind  the  exclusion  of  the  larger  firms  was   that  their  type 
of  organizational   structure  presents   too  many  extraneous   variables   (e.g., 
shape,   span  of  control,  organizational    levels,   line  and  staff  hier- 
archies) other  than  organizational   size.      Restricting  the  sample  to  firms 
with   two  or  more  partners  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  to  have  an 
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organizational    structure   in  a  CPA   firm  requires   three  CPA  members   at  a 
minimum.     There  is   an  extremely  low  probability  that  firms  with   two 
partners  will   have  less   than  three  CPA  members. 

Second,   those  firms  which  were  formed  less   than  four  years   previously, 
or  who  have  merged  a  significant  sized  firm  into  itself  in  the  past  four 
years  were  excluded.     These  firms  were  identified  from  the  newsletters 
issued  by  the  Florida   Institute  of  CPAs  over  the  preceding  four  years. 
The  four  year  period  was  chosen  because  success  with  a  particular  firm 
by  an   individual   was   defined  as   that  individual   having  been  a  member  of 
the  same  firm  for  four  or  more  years   (see  Chapter  II).     As  mentioned 
previously  this  measure  of  success  was  based  upon  the  results  of  numerous 
studies  which  pointed  out  that  the  point  of  termination  was   normally  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  (Coffman,   1973;   Cruse,    1965;  etc.),  especially 
in  respect  to  Florida  practices   (Harris,    1970;  Harris,   1972).     Thus,  the 
personality  traits  of  the  partners   remaining  were  assumed  to  be  the 
traits   necessary  for  success   in  that  size  public  accounting  firm. 

The  subject  population  was   reduced  further  to  CPA  offices   located 

2 
in  major  urban  cities  within  Florida.        It  was   felt  that  the  attractive- 
ness  of  rural   area  practices   versus   urban  area  practices  may  vary 
according  to  personality  characteristics  of  the  individual.      Excluding 
rural    practices   thus  prevents   the  introduction  of  a  potential   con- 
founding variable. 


In  an  analysis  of  respondent  offices   and  firms,   only  one  firm  had  less 
than  three  CPAs. 

2 
This  study  was   restricted  to  the  State  of  Florida  for  reasons  of 

practicality  and  because,  of  all    the  surrounding  states,   Florida  has 

the  largest  number  of  urban  practices. 
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Finally,  the  firms  and  offices   that  were  selected  were  chosen  in  a 
random  fashion  from  a  series  of  stratified  groupings   of  the  remaining 
population  of  Florida  CPA  firms.      First,   the  remaining  population  was 
stratified  into  two  groups:     one  office  firms   in  one  group  and  multi- 
office   firms   in  the  second  group.     Second,   the  firms  were  classified 
within  each  of  these  groups  according  to  the  number  of  CPAs   in  the  office 
and/or  firm.     The  number  of  CPAs  was  selected  as  the  most  practical    and 
only   readily  obtainable  premeasure  of  the  firm  size.     Third,   the  number 
of  offices   constituting  the  subject  population  of  the  multi-office  group 
was   reduced  to  only  the  largest  and  smallest  offices  of  each   firm. 
There  were  seven  pairs   of  large  and  small   multi-office   firms  selected. 
Fourth,   the   final   subject  population  of  single  office  firms  was   chosen 
at  random  from  two  1 ists--larger  firms  and  smaller  firms.     There  were 
eight  large   firms  with  only  one  office  and  eight  small    firms  with  only 
one  office.     These  single  office  firms  were  then  paired  large  with 
small    in   the  same  urban  center  so  that  the  result  was  eight  pairs   of 
large  and  small    firms   in  the  same  urban  cities. 

The  reason  for  stratification  by  both  multi-office  and  single 
office,   and  firm  size,   reflects   the  concerns   discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter."^     Though  firm  size  was  expected  to  be   the  independent  variable, 
office  size  was   included  in   the  data  collection  so  as   to  control    for 
its  possible  effects.     By  matching  the  large  office  of  a  firm  with   the 
smallest  office  of  the  same   firm,   firm  size  is   held  constant  and  the 


It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to   the  collection  of  data  several    firms 
selected  in  the  initial   sample  dissolved  or  merged  with  others.      Re- 
placement firms  were  selected  following  the  same  procedures   used  in  the 
initial    selection  process. 
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effects  of  office  size  can  be  analyzed.      In  comparing  large  single  office 
firms  with  small   single  office  firms,   firms  were  assumed  not  to  differ 
significantly  along  dimensions  other  than  size. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  subject  firms   (and  thus   the  subjects 
within  the  firms)  were  not  chosen  strictly  at  random  but  randomly  from 
stratified  sublists.     However  it  was   felt  that  the  trade-off  of  strictly 
randomly  selected  subjects  with  extremely   low  response  rates  as   against 
nonstrictly  random  selected  subjects  with  extremely  high  response  rates 
fully  justified  the  procedure. 

Procedure 

The  cooperation  of  subject  firms  was   first  elicited  through  a  letter 
(see  Appendix  A)   indicating  that  the  study  was  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the   Florida   Institute  of  CPAs .     This   initial   contact  was   followed  by 
a  telephone  call   explaining  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  requesting  an 
interview.     The  investigator  personally  went  to  each  office  of  the  sub- 
ject firms,   presented  the  study,  explained  the  materials   and  left  the 
packages  of  materials   to  be  distributed  to  all   the  CPAs   in  the  firm  with 
the  managing  partner.     At  this   interview  assurances  were  provided  that 
individual   responses  would  be  held  in  strictest  confidentiality  (unless 
otherwise   requested).      It  was  explained   further  that  at  the   respondant's 
request  a  computer  generated  profile  of  his   personality  traits  and  a 
norm  set  against  which  to  compare  those  traits  would  be  provided. 

The  materials   packet  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  A  brief  instruction  sheet. 

2.  A  release  sheet  to  be  signed  by  the  sub- 
ject to  indicate  informed  consent  on  his   behalf. 
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3.  A  one  page  demographic  sheet  concerning  background  infor- 
mation about  the  individual   subject  (see  Appendix  B). 

4.  A  reusable  PRF-A  test  booklet  with  instructions   included. 

5.  A  PRF-A  answer  sheet  used  for  the  true-false  questions  on 
the  PRF-A  booklet. 

All    the  responses   of  individuals   in  each   particular  office  along 

with  the  one  page  demographic  questionnaire  sheet  of  the  firm/office  were 

to  be  returned  as   a  group. 


Choice  of  Research   Instruments 


The  study  involved   the   administration  of  three  questionnaires: 
(1)   a  background  questionnaire  for  the  firm's   office  to  fill   out;    (2)   a 
personal   background  questionnaire  for  the  CPA  subject  to  fill   out;   and 
(3)   a  personality  instrument  for  the  CPA  subject  to  fill   out.     The 
demographic  questionnaire  for  the  firm's  office  and  the  demographic 
questionnaire  for  the  individual    CPA  subject  are  shown   in  Appendix  B. 
These  questionnaires  were  constructed  to  provide  background  data  on 
both   the   firm's  office  and  the  subjects   for  the  purpose  of  adequate 
data  analysis  on   these  populations.     The  personality  inventory  was   used 
to  measure  the  relative  strengths  of  the  various  personality  traits 
under  study. 

Demographic  Questionnaires 

There  were  two  demographic  questionnaires;  one  for  each  subject  and 
the  second  one  given  to  the  CPA  office.     The  demographic  questionnaire 
given  to   the  CPA  office  was   designed  to  obtain  an  index  value  of  the 
size  variable   for  both  the  CPA  firm  and  the  CPA  office.     Only  one 
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questionnaire  of  this   type  was    filled  out  per  office  sampled.      The 
demographic  questionnaire  completed  by  each  CPA  who  participated  in  the 
research  project  was  designed  to  provide  needed  data  (e.g.,  age,  sex, 
rank  in  firm,   time  with  firm,  etc.)   about  the  subject  himself.     Both 
questionnaires  were  constructed  so  as   to  minimize  time  demands  on  those 
completing  them.     The  two  questionnaires  were  each  only  one  page  long, 
simple,  and  designed  to  be  completed  in  a  short  span  of  time.     The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  provide  relevant  personal    data  about  the 
subjects. 

The  questionnaire  used  by  Coffman  (1973)   functioned  as   a  starting 
point  in  developing  the  instruments   used  in  the  present  study;  modifi- 
cations to  his  questionnaires  were  based  on  interviews  with   various 
experts   from  the  accounting  profession.     The  set  of  questionnaires  were 
pretested  on  a  small    random  sample  with  minor  revisions  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  interviews  with  the  pretest  subjects  and  on   the  pretest 
results  themselves. 

Personality   Inventory 

The  personality  inventory  selected  for  use  in  this  study  was   the 
Personality   Research   Form  A   (PRF)   developed  during  the   1960's   by   Douglas 
N.   Jackson.     The  Personality  Research   Form  "is   designed  to  yield  con- 
veniently a  set  of  scores   for  personality  traits  broadly  relevant  to 
the  functioning  of  individuals  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations"   (Jackson, 
1968,   p.   8).      In  other  words   the  primary   thrust  of  the  PRF   is   towards 
normal    functioning  subjects. 

The   framework  for  development  of  the  PRF  was   the  set  of  Variables 
of  Personality  constructed  by  Murray    (1938)    in  his   attempt  to  provide  a 
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coniprehensive  description  of  normal  personality.  Exhibit  3.1  lists  the 
set  of  variables  included  in  the  PRF-A.  There  are  14  variables  of  per- 
sonality  and  one  validity  scale. 

These  15  scale  variables  can  be  grouped  into  a  number  of  super- 
ordinate  categories   (see  Exhibit  3.2)  suggested  "in  part  on  the  basis  of 
theoretical   considerations  and  in  part  upon  the  results  of  a  number  of 
factor  analytic  studies"   (Jackson,    1967,   p.    5).     As   certain  of  the  groups 
are  explicitly  based  upon   conceptual   notions,   these  groupings   as   a  whole 
do  not  strictly  define  a  specific  factor.     While  for  convenience  these 
measures   can  be  grouped,   they  are  distinct  and  have  been   "uniquely  and 
discriminantly  associated  with   relevant  criteria"    (Jackson,    1967,   p.   5). 

Although   there  are  five  formats  of  the  Personality   Research   Form, 
only   Form  A  is  of  interest  to  the  present  study.      Form  A  consists   of 
300  true-false  items  which  are  subdivided  into   15  scales  with  20  items 
each.     The  time  to  self-administer  the  Form  A  is  between   30   to  45 
minutes.      Hand  scorable  answer  sheets  which  were  specially  designed 
for   the   PRF-A  were   used. 

The  norms   for  the  PRF-A  were  developed  from  "separate  samples   of 
over  a  thousand  male  and  over  a   thousand  female  college  students  selec- 
ted from  initial    groups   approximately  twice  as   large"    (Jackson,    1967, 
p.   4).     Over  30  North  American  colleges  with  a  wide  diversity  of  charac- 
teristics  provided  the  pool    from  which   the  norm  subjects  were  chosen. 
In  terms   of  summary  statistics,   non-college  samples  have  conformed  well 
(Jackson,    1967,   p.   4). 

The  raw  scores   from  the  PRF-A  are  transformed  into  a  profile  of 
the  subject  which  yields  his  standing  in  relationship  to  the  normative 
group.     With   a  mean  of  50  and  a  standard  deviation  of  ten,   the  standard 
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Exhibit  3.1 


Scale 


(Abbreviation) 


1.   ACHIEVEMENT  (AC) 


2.  AFFILIATION  (AF) 


3.  AGGRESSION  (AG) 


4.  AUTONOMY  (AU) 


5.   DOMINANCE  (DO) 


6.  ENDURANCE  (EN) 


7.   EXHIBITION  (EX) 


8.   HARMAVOIDANCE  (HA) 


Description  of  High  Scorer 

Aspires  to  accomplish  difficult 
tasks;  maintains  high  standards  and 
is  willing  to  work  toward  distant 
goals;  responds  positively  to  compe- 
tition; willing  to  put  forth  effort 
to  attain  excellence. 

Enjoys  being  with  friends  and  people 
in  general;  accepts  people  readily; 
makes  efforts  to  win  friendships  and 
maintain  associations  with  people. 

Enjoys  combat  and  argument;  easily 
annoyed;  sometimes  willing  to  hurt 
people  to  get  his  way;  may  seek  to 
"get  even"  with  people  whom  he  per- 
ceives as  having  harmed  him. 

Tries  to  break  away  from  restraints, 
confinement,  or  restrictions  of  any 
kind;  enjoys  being  unattached,  free, 
not  tied  to  people,  places,  or  obli- 
gations; may  be  rebellious  when  faced 
with  restraints. 

Attempts  to  control  his  environment, 
and  to  influence  or  direct  other 
people;  expresses  opinions  forcefully; 
enjoys  the  role  of  leader  and  may 
assume  it  spontaneously. 

Willing  to  work  long  hours;  does  not 
give  up  quickly  on  a  problem;  per- 
severing even  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulty;  patient  and  unrelenting 
in  his  work  habits. 

Wants  to  be  the  center  of  attention; 
enjoys  having  an  audience;  engages  in 
behavior  which  wins  the  notice  of 
others;  may  enjoy  being  dramatic  or 
witty. 

Does  not  enjoy  exciting  activities, 
especially  if  danger  is  involved; 
avoids  risk  of  bodily  harm;  seeks  to 
maximize  personal  safety. 
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Exhibit  3.1 
(continued) 


Scale 


(Abbreviation) 


9.   IMPULSIVITY  (IM) 


10.   NURTURANCE  (NU) 


11.  ORDER  (OR) 


12.  PLAY  (PL) 


13.  SOCIAL  RECOGNITION  (SR) 


14.      UNDERSTANDING   (UN) 


15.      INFREQUENCY    (IN) 


Description  of  High  Scorer 

Tends   to  act  on   the   "spur  of  the 
moment"   and  without  deliberation; 
gives   vent  readily  to  feelings   and 
wishes;  soeaks   freely;  may  be  vola- 
tile in  emotional   expression. 

Gives  sympathy  and  comfort;   assists 
others  whenever  possible,  interested 
in  caring  for  children,  the  disabled, 
or  the  infirm;  offers   a  "helping 
hand"   to  those  in  need;   readily  per- 
forms  favors   for  others. 

Concerned  with  keeping  personal 
effects   and  surroundings  neat  and 
organized;   dislikes   clutter,   confu- 
sion,  lack  of  organization;   Interested 
in  developing  methods   for  keeping 
materials  methodically  organized. 

Does  many   things   "just  for  fun"; 
spends   a  good  deal   of  time  partici- 
pating in  games,  sports,  social 
activities,   and  other  amusements; 
enjoys  jokes  and  funny  stories; 
maintains   a  light-hearted,  easy-going 
attitude  towards   life. 

Desires   to  be  held  in  high   esteem  by 
acquaintances;   concerned  about  reputa- 
tion and  what  other  people  think  of 
him;  works   for  the  approval    and 
recognition  of  others. 

Wants   to  understand  many  areas  of 
knowledge;   values  synthesis   of  ideas, 
verifiable  generalization,   logical 
thought,   particularly  when  directed 
at  satisfying  Intellectual    curiosity. 

Responds   in  implausible  or  pseudo- 
random manner,   possibly   due  to 
carelessness,   poor  comprehension, 
passive  noncompliance,   confusion,  or 
gross  deviation. 
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Exhibit  3.2* 
Opposing  scales  are  separated  by  a  solid  line. 

A.  Measures  of  Impulse  Expression  and  Control 

Impuisi  vity 
Harmavoi dance 
Order 

B.  Measures  of  Orientation  toward  Work  and  Play 

Achievement 

Endurance 

Play 

C.  Measures  of  Orientation  towards  Direction  of  Other  People 

Autonomy 

D.  Measures  of  Intellectual  and  Aesthetic  Orientations 

Understanding 

E.  Measures  of  Degree  of  Ascendancy 

Dominance 

F.  Measures  of  Degree  and  Quality  of  Interpersonal   Orientations 

Affiliation 

Nurturance 

Exhibition 

Social    Recognition 

Aggression 

G.  Measures  of  Test-Taking  Attitudes   and  Validity 

Infrequency 


* 
Douglas   N.    Jackson,   Personality   Research   Form  Manual,   Research 

Psychologists  Press,    Inc.:     Goshen,  N.Y.,   1967. 
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(T)   scores   are  produced  when  the  profile  is   constructed.     The  profile 
conversion  involves   first  converting  every   raw  score  of  every  scale  to 
a  cumulative  score  for  each  scale  and  then  converting  the  cumulative 
score  to  the  deviates  of  the  normal   curve.     This   latter  technique  yields 
a  most  accurate  conversion   (see  Wessler  and  Loevinger,   1969). 

Personality   Inventory  Choice 

Most  previous  studies   in  related  areas   of  interest  have  used  the 
California  Personality   Inventory   (CPI)   and  the  reasons   underlying  re- 
jection of  this   instrument  for  the  present  study  need  to  be  discussed. 
As   described  in  Chapter  I,  almost  all    the  previous  studies  of  accountants 
have  used  the  CPI   as   the  personality  inventory.     Many  of  these  studies 
had  conflicting  results   using  the  CPI.     One  study  (Willis,   1975)   using 
a  different  inventory   instrument  had  substantially  different  results 
from  the  other  previous  studies  which  used  the  CPI.     Thus,  the  heavy 
reliance  on  one  test  instrument  and  the  conflicting  results   reported  by 
different  studies  that  have  used  the  CPI   provides  some  justification   for 
the  rejection  of  this   instrument.     More  importantly,   however,   the  CPI 
has  been  subjected  to  serious  methodological   criticisms   in  recent 

reviews. 

Except  for  possibly  the  most  purely  theoretical    purposes   the  CPI 
was   not  recommended  by  most  of  the  reviewers   in  Buros   (Walsh,   1972; 
Goldberg,   1972;  Crites,   1972).     They  and  other  have  pointed  out  many 
technical    difficulties,  most  of  which  would  apply  to  the  present  study. 
The  CPI  with   its   criterion-oriented  structure  was  severely   limited  in 
its   psychological   meaningfulness  and  its  generality   (Walsh,   1972).      Its 
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excessive  number  of  scales  has  made  it  difficult  to  interpret  conceptually 
(Goldberg,   1972)  and,  also,   for  several   of  its  scales  there  was   a  strong 
possibility  of  response  set  contamination  (Walsh,   1972). 

Further  concern  over  the  use  of  the  CPI   is   raised  by  the  fact  that 
the  reliabilities   for  large  and  varied  norm  groups  are  quite  modest 
(Walsh,    1972).     And  most  of  the  test-retest  correlations   for  the  CPI 
scales   in  the  CPI  manual    range  from  0.55  to  0.84  for  periods   up  to  a 
year  (Gough,    1956).      Finally,   underlying  the  arguments  of  supporters  of 
the  CPI   is   the  use  of  circular  reasoning  thus  weakening  both  its   theo- 
retical  support  and  its   validity   (Walsh,   1972).     And,   in   fact,  Taylor 
and  Reitz   (1968)   found  in  their  study  that  convergent  validities   for  the 
CPI   ranged  from  0.21  to  0.63.     Similar  problems   to  these  for  the  CPI  were 
apparent  in  other  alternative  test  instruments. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  PRF  fitted  within  the  time-to-take  con- 
straints of  this  study  and  had  impressive  reviews  and  validity  results 
(Anastasi,    1972;   Crites,    1972;   Kelly,    1972;   Valentine,    1972;  Wessler  and 
Loevinger,   1972;  Wiggins,   1972).     Jackson   (1967)   cited  odd-even  relia- 
bilities  for  the  PRF-A  which,  when  combined  to  yield  a  single  score, 
ranged  from  0.72  to  0.92.      He  also  reported  a  median   K-R  20  coefficient 
of  0.78  for  the  PRF-A.     Reliability  coefficients,  no  matter  what  method 
used,   clustered  close  to  0.80  and  none  fell   below  0.60. 

As  to  both  the  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  of  the  scales 
of  the  PRF,  Jackson   (1967)   found  both  the  A  and  B  form  of  the  PRF  yielded 
a  median   "r"   of  0.52   for  peer  behavior   ratings   and  a  median   "r"   of  0.56 
for  self-ratings.     Jackson  also  cited  several   other  studies  yielding 
validities  of  similar  magnitudes. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several   authors  that  careful   attention 
was  spent  to  assure  the  structural,  external,  and  substantive  validity 
of  the  scales   (Wiggins,    1972).     The  PRF-A  scale  has  been  called  the   "most 
methodologically  sophisticated  personality  inventories  presently  avail- 
able"   (Wiggins,    1972,   p.l23).    Robinson  and  Shaver  (1973)   also  have  claimed 
that  the  PRF  "having  been  carefully  developed  and  validated,  stand(s) 
among  the  very  best  multitrait  scales   available"   (p. 97).     Thus,   as   to 
psycholmetric  properties,   the  PRF-A  appeals   as   the  most  appropriate 
personality  trait  inventory   for  this  study. 

Statistical   Analysis 

The  statistical   analysis   is  best  viewed  as   two  separate  steps;   the 
factor  analysis  to  obtain  an  index  of  size,  and  the  multiple  analysis  of 
variance  (MANOVA)   to  analyze  for  the  independent  and  dependent  variables. 

Factor  Analysis 

The  first  stage  of  the  statistical   analysis  was   to  find  an  index  for 
each   firm  and  for  each  office.     Two  index  values  were  required  in  order 
to  analyze  whether  office  size  or  firm  size  was   the  major  independent 
variable.     The  firm's   demographic  questionnaire  included  many  possible 
measures  of  size  for  the  firm  and  the  particular  office  studied.     Because 
of  the  many  possible  size  index  variables,   the  few   (24  firms   and  31 
offices)   observations,   and  a   few  missing  responses  per  subject,   it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  factor  analysis   routine  from  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social   Sciences   routines.     This  provided  for  the  pairwise 
deletion  of  missing  values   (i.e.,   "a  case  is  omitted  from  the  computation 
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of  a  given  correlation  coefficient  if  the  value  of  either  of  the 
variables  being  considered  is  missing,"  SPSS,  1975,  p.  504). 

In  classical  factor  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  observed  correla- 
tions have  been  produced  by  some  common  underlying  systematic  element 
of  the  data  set.  That  is,  implicit  in  factor  analysis  was  the  presump- 
tion that  the  common  elements  were  the  only  ones  contributing  to  the 
relationships  sought.  The  basic  model  could  best  be  stated  as: 


Z.  =  a.,F,  +  a.,F„  +...+  a.  F  +  d.U.     j  =  1,  2,...,  n 
J    jl  1    j2  2       jm  m    j  j 


where 


Z.  -  variable  j   in  standardized  form 

•J 

F.   =  hypothetical    factors 

U-  =  unique  factor  for  variable 

a-.    =  standardized  multiple-regression  coefficient  of  variable  j 
^'^       on   factor  i    (factor  loading) 

d.  =  standardized  regression  coefficient  of  variable  j   on  unique 
•^       factor  j 


Assumptions: 


r/p     u   )   "  °       i   =   1,   2,.. .  ,  n;  j  =   1,   2,. .. ,   n;   i   /  j 


T  J 


J     k' 


(SPSS,    1975,   p.    471) 


There  are  many  methods  of  factoring  available.     These  various 
factor  methods  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  procedures  used  for 
estimating  the  communal i ties.     The  method  to  be  selected  in  the  present 
study   is   principle   factoring  with   iterations    (PA2).      The  PA2  yields 
the  so  called  inferred  factors  by   replacing  the  main  diagonal   elements 
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of  the  correlation  matrix  with  communal ity  estimates  based  upon  the 
squared  multiple  correlation  of  a  variable  and  the  rest  of  the  variables. 
The  PA2  method  is   also  selected  because   it  uses   an  iteration  process   to 
improve  the  estimates  of  communal ity   (SPSS,   1975).     After  the  number  of 
factors   to  be  extracted  from  the  initial   correlation  matrix  is   deter- 
mined,  the  main  elements    (i.e.,   the  diagonal   ones)   are  replaced  by  the 
initial   estimates  of  the  communal i ti es .     This   process   is   repeated  as  new 
estimates  of  communalities  continually  replace  the  diagonal   elements. 
When  the  differences  between  two  successive  cormunalities  are  negligible 
the  iteration  ceases.     This   PA2   factoring  is  considered  the  "most 
widely  accepted  factoring  method"   (SPSS,   1975,   p.   480). 

Because  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  number  of  possible  index 
values   and  the  number  of  observations   it  was   necessary  to  slowly  drop 
the  highest  and  lowest  correlation  coefficients  each   run  until    the  factor 
score  coefficients   could  be  obtained.     Then  when  a  single  score  matrix 
could  be  chosen  with  high  values   it  was   used  to  obtain  an  ordering  of 
the  firms.     This  ordering  was   arbitrarily  broken  into  five  size  groups 
(small   to  large);  either  5  (large),  4  (medium-large),   3  (medium), 
2   (medium-small),  or  1  (small)  was   assigned  as   the  size  index  value  for 
each   firm. 

Multiple  Analysis  of  Variance   (MANOVA) 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  analysis,   a  comparison  of  size  measures 
will   be  made  by  interpreting  the  patterns   emerging  from  the  plotted 
profiles  of  the  PRF  scale  scores   for  all   the  traits.     This   interpreta- 
tion is   to  be  based  on  visual    analysis.      Computer  analysis  and  printouts 
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was       made       for  each  comparison  qroup  of  the  means,   standard  devia- 
tions, and  t-values   to  be  connected  with  the  different  personality 
characteristics.      For  the  six  selected  dependent  variables   (achievement, 
autonomy,  order,  dominance,  harmavoidance,  play)   an  analysis   using  the 
MANOVA  program  in  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS,   1976)  will   be 

performed. 

4 
The  linear  model    to  be  used  for  MANOVA  is  as   follows: 


X  ,    =  k  +  (k     -  k)   +  (X  ,    -  k   ) 
ab  ^   a         '  ab         a 


where  X  ,  is  the  dependent  vector  variable  for  the  bth  subject  in  the  ath 

sample  (i.e.,  a  =  1,  2,...,  p,  where  p  is  the  number  of  populations  under 

study);  k  is  the  vector  of  total  sample  means;  k  is  the  sample  mean  for 

a 

sample  a.  As  we  are  not  interested  in  the  vector  of  total  sample  means 
but  rather  in  casting  the  linear  model  in  terms  of  individual  subjects' 
deviations  from  the  vector  of  total  sample  means  we  subtract  the  vector 
of  total    sample  means   from  both  sides,  hence,  yielding: 

X  ,    =   (k     -   k)  +   (X  ,    -   k   ) 
ab       ^   a  ab         a 

Note  that  the  first  term  represents  the  "hypothesis  effect"   (the 
differences   in  the  locations  of  groups)   and  the  second  term  represents 
the  "error  effect"   (the  deviations  of  subjects   from  their  sample  means). 

The   fundamental    partition   theorem  of  MANOVA  is  yielded  by  taking 
the  squares  and  cross   products  of  the  elements  of  the  score  vector 


4 
Some  sections   of  the   following  discussion  on   the  linear  model   of  MANOVA 

and  Wilk's   Lambda  are   taken   in  part  from  Cooley  and  Lohnes   (1971). 
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and  its   two  partitions  and  summing  over  all   subjects   in   the  total 
sample: 


MM  M 

a=l  b=l  a=l  D=l  a-1  b-l 

+  4-  4- 

T  =  A  +  W 


Thus  with  the  use  of  mnemonics  we  simplify  the  equation  to: 
T  =  A  +  W.     To  these  matrices  we  assign  the  names: 
T  =  Total 
A  =  Among- groups 
W  =  Within-groups 
When  the  null   hypothesis  holds,   the   independent  estimator  of  the 
common  populations  dispersions,   A,   is  equal    to  each  of  the  partitions 
divided  by  its  degrees   of  freedom.     The  group  means   vector's  estimator 
can  be  presented  as : 


°A  =  TTTTJ  '*> 


which  when  we   let     M  =     )     M,  yields   the  estimator  based  on  the  pooled 

a=l 
within  groups   definitions.    Hence  giving  us: 


"W  -  IH^  ("> 


The  null    hypothesis   is   that  ij     =  p   for  a  =   1,   2,...,   p,   and   if  it 

a 

holds   the  best  estimator  of  the  common  populations  samples  means,   p, 
is   k,  the  vector  of  total    sample  means: 
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This   can  be  represented  as: 


H:     u=v 
a 


The  estimator  of  the  research  hypothesis  effects   is   the  matrix  of 
deviation  of  group  means   from  the  grand  means   if  the  null   hypothesis   is 
rejected. 

The  test  of  the  null   phyothesis  was   formulated  by  Wilks   in   1932. 
Wilks'    determinant  ratio  test  statistic  is  usually  denoted  as  Lambda  (A) 
and  is   defined  as : 

Iwl 


|T| 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  confidence  with  which  we  reject  H  increases 
as    |T|    increases   relative  to    |W|.     The  Lambda  test  is  of  the  null 
hypothesis  of  the  equality  of  the  mean  vectors.      If  the  Lambda  test  has 
produced  a  rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis   then   the  inspection  of  the 
univariate  F-ratios  may  suggest  which  of  the  elements   of  the  vector 
variable  are  contributing  most  to  the  discrimination  of  the  group. 

The  statistical   significance  testing  will   utilize  MANOVA  to  deter- 
mine the  reliability  of  differences   in  the  scores   of  the  comparison 
groups.      Note  that  a  simple  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)   could  be  used 
for  studies  which  involve  a  single  dependent  variable  to  be  measured  on 
several   samples  or  cases   that  are  suspected  of  arising  from  somewhat 
different  populations.      In  ANOVA  analysis  the  dependent  variable  must 
be  assumed  to  be  normally  distributed  with  the  same  variance  in  each 
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population,  and  the  research   issue  is   concerned  mainly  with  the  validity 
of  the  differences   among  the  respective  population  means.     Since  this 
study's  main  concern  is  of  the  group  differences   in  location  in  a  set 
of  multi-dimensional   measurement  space,  MANOVA  will   be  selected  as   the 
appropriate  analytical    tool.     The  central   distinctive  element  of  MANOVA 
is   that  the  dependent  variable  is  a  vector  variable.     Just  as   in  ANOVA 
designs   there  is   an  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  variances,   in  MANOVA, 
the  dependent  vector  is   assumed  to  be     multivariate  normal    in  distribu- 
tion with   approximately  the  same  dispersion  ( variance-covariance  matrix) 
for  each   population.^    A  test  will   be  made  for  Wilk's  Lambda  by  use  of 
the  SAS  program  package. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  truly  independent  tests   of  univariate 
hypotheses  will   not  be  made.     Such  an  analysis   is   very  complex  and  the 
resulting  "step  down   F-ratios"  will    contain  various   problems  of  inter- 
pretation  (Bock,   1975). 

Null   Hypotheses 

The  operational   hypotheses  were  as   follows: 

H   1  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  any  of  the  six  personality 

°  characteristics   as   measured  by  the  PRF-A  of  CPAs   practicing  in 

any  size  Florida  public  accounting  firm,  with  CPAs   practicing  in 
another  size  Florida  public  accounting  firm. 

H  1  There  is   a  statistical    difference  in  the  above.     The  larger  the 

firm  size  the  higher  the  level   of  Dominance,   Harmavoidance,   and 
Play.     The  larger  the  firm  size  the  lower  the  Achievement  trait 
level.      The  smaller  the  firm  size  the  higher  the  measure  of 
Autonomy  and  Order. 


a 


No  tests  of  homogeneity  were  run.       The  MANOVA  test  was  strong  enough 
that  no  tests  were  necessary  (Morrison,   1967;  Bock,   1975).     Also  visual 
examination  of  the  variance-covariance  matrices   showed  no  lack  of 
homogeneity. 
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H  2  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  any  of  the  six  personality 

°  characteristics   as  measured  by  the  PRF-A  of  CPAs  with   four  years 

or  more  with  a  particular  firm  practicing  in  any  size  Florida 
public  accounting  firm,  with  CPAs  with  four  or  more  years  with 
a  particular  firm  practicing  in  another  size  Florida  public 
accounting  firm. 

H   2  Same  as  H    1. 

a  a 

H  3  There  is   no  significant  difference  in  any  of  the  six  personality 

°  characteristics  as  measured  by  the  PRF-A  of  CPAs  with   four  years 

or  more  with   a  particular  firm  practicing  in  any  particular 
size  office  of  a  Florida  public  accounting  firm,  with  CPAs  with 
four  or  more  years  with  a  particular  firm  practicing  in  another 
particular  size  office  of  another  Florida  public  accounting  firm. 

H   3  There   is   a  statistical   difference  in   the  above.     The   larger  the 

^  office  size  the  higher  the  level   of  Dominance,  Harmavoi dance, 

and  Play.     The  larger  the  office  size  the  lower  the  Achievement 
trait  level.     The  smaller  the  office  size  the  higher  the  measure 
of  Autonomy  and  Order. 

H  4  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  any  of  the  six  personality 

°  characteristics   as   measured  by  the  PRF-A  of  CPAs  with   a   particu- 

lar firm  practicing  in  any  particular  size  office  of  a  Florida 
public  accounting  firm,  with   CPAs  with   a  particular   firm 
practicing     in  another  particular  size  office  of  another  Florida 
public  accounting  firm. 

H  4  Same  as   H   3. 

a  a 

(Note  that  after  four  years  with  the  firm  no  shift  in  responses  are 
expected.) 

While  there  are  no  formal  null  hypotheses  for  the  other  three 
structural  variables  previously  discussed  (span  of  control,  line  and 
staff,  and  organizational  levels),  MANOVA  and  ANOVA  tests  were  run  on 
their  possible  effects  as  independent  variables  and  as  to  possible 
interaction  effects. 


It  was  expected  that  the  larger  the  span  of  control  the  higher  would  be 
the  measure  of  achievement,  dominance,  and  harmavoi dance.  The  larger 
the  number  of  organizational  levels,  the  higher  the  degree  of  dominance 
that  would  be  expected.  There  would  be  expected  a  higher  degree  of  the 
personality  traits  of  play  and  order  when  there  is  a  lower  line  and 
staff  hierarchies  ratio.  And  finally,  the  lesser  the  number  of  organi- 
zational levels,  the  stronger  would  be  the  expected  measures  of  the 
personality  traits  of  autonomy  and  order. 
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Summary 


This   chapter  discussed:      (1)   the  identification  of  the  population 
to  be  studied,  how  the  subject  sample  was  selected,  what  instruments 
were  to  be  applied  to  this  population,   and  why;   (2)   the  application  of 
the  instruments   to  the  sample;   (3)    the  methods  of  analysis   that  were  to 
be  used  on  the  data  obtained;  and   (4)    the  research  hypotheses   that  were 
tested.      In  the  next  chapter  the  results  of  the  responses  of  CPAs   in  the 
31  offices   (24  firms)   examined  will   be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  OF  RESULTS 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  study  are  presented.  Included 
with  the  statistical  analysis  are  some  descriptive  statistics  as  to  the 
respondent  populations'  composition.  These  descriptive  statistics 
provide  necessary  background  for  the  discussion  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  V.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  main  sections: 

a)  Statistics  on  respondent  individuals 

b)  Statistics  on  respondent  firms  and  offices 

c)  Test  results  of  hypotheses 

d)  Non-hypotheses  results 

e)  Summary. 

Statistics  on  Respondent  Individuals 

Characteristics  of  the  individual  CPAs  participating  in  the  study 
may  be  classified  into  1)  general  characteristics,  2)  CPA  related 
characteristics,  and  3)  personality  characteristics.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  were  195  respondents  from  31  offices,  24  firms. 

General  Characteristics 

In  Table  4.1  the  individual  respondents  are  classified  according 
to  age  groups.  The  individual  respondents  ranged  in  age  from  22  years 
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of  age  to  82  years  of  age.     However  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
are  under  the  age  of  40.     As   the  practice  of  accounting  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  last  20  years,   this  may  bias   the  results  of  this 
study  towards   the  CPAs  entering  practice  after  1950. 

Table  4.1 
Respondents  Based  on  Age 

Age  Number 

Under  25  12 

25  to  30  56 

31  to  40  60 

41  to  50  39 

Over  50  28 


195 


NOTE:  Ages  ranged  from  22  to  82 

Table  4.2  shows  that  less  than   7   percent  of  the  respondents  were 
women.  While  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  female  CPAs  than  this  seven 
percent  in  the  state  of  Florida,  many  are  in  private,  governmental,  or 
education  practice  rather  than  public  practice.  Thus,  this  7  percent 
seems  to  be  representative  of  the  larger  population  from  which  subjects 
were  selected. 

Table  4.2 
Respondents  Based  on  Sex 


Sex  Number 

Male  182 

Female  13 

195 
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CPA  Related  Characteristics 

In  this  section  summary  tables  describe  the  essential   character- 
istics of  the  individual    respondents  as   they  relate  to  CPA  firms.     Table 
4.3  presents  the  individual    respondents   in  relationship  to  the  number  of 
years  they  have  held  a  CPA  certificate.     The  number  of  years   that  sub- 
jects had  held  CPA  certificates  ranged  from  one  to  50  years.     Just  under 
50  percent  had  held  a  certificate  for  under  six  years;   87 
percent  had  held  their  certificate  for  twenty  years  or  less. 

Table  4.3 
Respondents  Based  on  Years  Holding  CPA  Certificate 

Years  Number 

Under  6  years  93 

6  to  10  30 

11  to  20  46 

21  to  30  21 

Over  30  5 


195 


NOTE:     Years  holding  ranged  from  1  to  50  years 

In  Table  4.4  the  individual    respondents  are  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  years   they  have  been  with   the  same  firm.     Eighty-nine  per- 
cent had  been  with   the  same  firms   for  20  years  or  less.     Forty-four 
percent  had  been  with  the  firm  for  under  five  years.     The  number  of 
years  with  the  same  firm  ranged  from  one  to  40  years. 
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Table  4.4 
Respondents  Based  on  Years  With  Same  Firm 

Years  Number 

Under  5  years  86 

6  to  10  42 

11  to  20  45 

21  to  30  15 

Over  30  7 


195 


NOTE:     Years  with  same  firm  ranged  from 
1  to  40  years 


In  Table  4.5  the  individual    respondents  are  tabled  according  to   the 
nunter  of  years   they  had  been  with  the  same  office.     Ninety  percent  had 
been  at  the  same  office  for  20  years  or  less;       70         percent  had  been 
at  the  same  office  for  10  years  or  less;  and  48  percent  had 
remained  with  the  same  office  for  under  5  years.     The  number  of  years 
with  the  same  office  ranged  from  one  to  40  years. 

Table  4.5 
Respondents  Based  on  Years  With  Same  Office 


Years  Number 

Under  5  years  93 

6   to   10  44 

11   to  20  38 

21   to   30  13 

Over  30  7 


195 


NOTE:     Years  with  same  office  ranged  from 
1  to  40  years 


The   individual    respondents   are  classified  according  to   their  posi- 
tion in  the   firm  in  Table  4.6.     As  would  be  expected  because  of  the 
selection  of  medium  to  small   public  accounting  firms,   the  highest 
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percentage  of  respondents  were  partners   (54  percent).     Thirty-six  percent 
were  in  positions   ranging  from  staff  accountant  to  senior;   in  other 
words,   they  were  lower  level   employees. 

Table  4.6 
Respondents   Based  on  Position   in  Firm 


Rank  Number 

Partner  105 

Manager  11 

Supervisor  8 

Senior  15 

Junior  29 

Staff  Accountant  27 


195 


The  individual    respondents  were  then  classified  according  to  their 
work  specialty  in  the   firm  or  office.     This  classification  is  presented 
in  Table  4.7.     Over  71   percent  of  the  individual    respondents  either 
indicated  no  specialty  at  all   or  claimed  more  than  two  specialties. 
Fifteen  percent  were  auditing  specialists.     Tax  specialists  comprised 
11   percent  of  the  individual    respondents. 

Table  4.7 
Respondents  Based  on  Specialty  Type 


Type 

Number 

Auditing 

Other 

Tax 

Management  Advisory  Services 

Mixture/No  Specialty 

30 

4 

21 

1 
139 
195 
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Personality  Characteristics 

In  Table  4.8  certain  statistics  on  personality  trait  character- 
istics of  1)   all    the  respondent  CPAs ,   2)   all   CPAs  with  a   firm  for  more 
than  four  years,  and  3)   all   CPAs  with  an  office  for  more  than  four  years 
are  presented.     Means  are  provided  for  14  traits;   the  six  traits 
(achievement,   autonomy,   dominance,   harmavoi dance,  order,  and  play)   of 
major  interest  to   the  present  study  are  highlighted  in  the  tables   pre- 
sented.    The  means   for  all   subjects   ranged  from  a  low  of  44.1  for  the 
trait  characteristic  of  aggression  to  a  high  of  60.6  for  the  trait  of 
endurance.     The  means   for  those  CPAs  with  a  firm  for  more  than  four 
years   ranged  from  43.2   (for  the  trait  of  aggression)   to  61.2   (for  the 
trait  of  harmavoi dance).     For  all    the  CPAs  with  an  office  for  more  than 
four  years   the  means   ranged  from  42.8  (aggression)   to  61.1   (harmavoid- 
ance).     The  lowest  mean  score  for  each  of  the   three  groups  occurred  for 
the  trait  of  aggression.     The  highest  mean  score  of  both  the  CPAs  with 
an  office  and  CPAs  with   the   firm  for  more  than  four  years  was   for  the 
trait  of  harmavoi dance;  however,   the  total    responding  CPAs  attained 
their  highest  score  for  the  trait  of  endurance. 

In  all    tables  presented  in  this  subsection,   the  means  should  be 
compared  to   the  Jackson   (1967)   standard   (T)   scores.     These  standard 
scores  have  uniform  means   of  50  and  standard  deviations  of  10  for  all 
traits.     The  means  of  trait  scores   for  all    the  CPA  subjects   displayed 
six  (see  Table  4.8)   traits   in  which   the  CPA  subjects  scored  higher  than 
the  general   population  means;   four  in  which   they  scored  the  same  as   the 
general   population;  and  five   in  which   they  scored  lower  means   than  the 
general   population.     The  all   CPA  subjects   group's  means  were  higher 
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than  the  general   population  means   in  the  traits  of  achievement,  dominance, 
endurance,  harmavoidance,   nurturance,  and  order.     Their  means  were 
relatively  equal    to  the  general   population  means   in  the  traits  of  affili- 
ation,  social    recognition,   understanding,  and  infrequency   (a  validity 
testing  trait).     All   CPA  subjects   group's  means  were  lower  than  the 
general   population   in  the  traits  of  aggression,  autonomy,  exhibition, 
impulsivity,   and  play.     Finally, as   to   the  standard  deviations,   two  traits 
in  an  analysis  of  all    subjects'   responses  had  higher  standard  deviations 
than  the  general    population  had  while  the  rest  of  the  traits'   standard 
deviations  exhibited  lov;er  values   than  the  general    population.     The 
traits  of  exhibition  and  impulsivity  showed  higher  standard  deviations 
for  the  group  of  all    CPA  subjects   than   the  general    population   (see 
Table  4.8). 

In  Table  4.9  the  same  statistics    (the  means,   the  standard  devia- 
tions,  and  the  ranges)   of  the  personality  trait  characteristics  of  the 
respondents  are  presented,  but  are  classified  according  to  sex.      For 
the  male  subjects,   the  means  ranged  from  43.7  for  the  trait  of  aggres- 
sion to  50.6   for  the  trait  of  harmavoidance.      For  the  female  subjects 
the  means   ranged  from  47.3  for  the  trait  of  impulsivity  to  64.6  for  the 
trait  of  achievement.      Female  subjects  had  higher  mean  scores   for  all 
the  personality  traits  except  three:     These  exceptions  were  harmavoidance, 
nurturance,   and  order.     When  Tables   4.8  and  4.9  are  compared,  again  the 
female  subjects  had  higher  mean  scores   than  all   CPA  respondents  except 
for   two   traits:     harmavoidance  and   nurturance. 

In  Table  4.10  the  subjects'    responses   are  classified  by  age  groups. 
For  the  age  group  of  22   to  29  years  of  age,   the  means   ranged  from  46.3 
for  the  trait  characteristic  of  impulsivity  to  59.5  for  the  trait  of 
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endurance.     For  the  age  group  of  30  to   39  years  of  age,   the  means   ranged 
from  45.6  for  the   trait  of  play  to  the  mean  of  61.1  for  the  trait  of 
endurance.     The  mean  scores  of  respondents   between  the  ages   of  40  to  49 
ranged  from  41.6  for  the  trait  of  aggression  to  64.2  for  the  trait  of 
harmavoidance.     Finally,   for  respondents  between  50  and  82  years  of  age, 
the  means   ranged  from  37.9  for  the  trait  of  aggression  to  66.4  for  the 
trait  of  harmavoidance.     Note  that  in  both  of  the  two  younger  age  groups 
the  highest  means  are  for  the   trait  of  endurance.      In  the  two  older  age 
groups  both  of  the  lowest  means  are  for  the  trait  of  aggression  and  both 
of  the  highest  means  are  for  the  trait  of  harmavoidance.     Table  4.10 
also  indicates   that  as  age  increased  the  traits  of  aggression,  dominance, 
exhibition,  and  impulsivity  had  a   parallel    decrease  in  means;  as  age 
increased  the  means   of  the  trait  of  harmavoidance  increased. 

The  preceding  tables  were  presented  to  give  an  overview  of  the 
respondent  CPA  population  with   reference  to  the  personality  attributes 
measured  in  the  study.      In   the  following  section  statistical    data  are 
provided  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  the  firms  and  offices   that 
employ  these  subjects. 

Statistics  on  Respondent  Firms   and  Offices 

Response  Firms 

The  first  tables   concern  characteristics  of  the  f i rms .      In  Table 
4.11  the  response   firms  are  classified  according  to  the  dollar  volume 
ranges  of  their  billings.      Forty- five  percent  of  the  response  firms  had 
billings  of  less   than     $600,000     per  annum.     Over  16  percent  had  annual 
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billings  of  less   than  $150,000  while  over  23  percent  had  annual   billings 
of  less   than  $300,000. 

Table  4.11 
Firms  Based  on  Dollar  Volume 


Dollar  Volume  Number 

No  response  1 

$76,000-150,000  4 

151,000-300,000  2 

301,000-600,000  7 

Over  600,000  17 

31 


Table  4.12  classifies   the  response  firms  according  to  the  number  of 
partners   per  firm.     Seventy-four  percent  of  the  firms  had  less  than 
seven  partners.     Thirty- two  percent  of  the  response  firms  had  from  five 
to  six  partners.     The  table  shows  a  relatively  even  distribution  of  the 
subject  firms  as   to  number  of  partners  per  firm. 

Table  4.12 
Firms   Based  on  Number  of  Partners 


lumber  of  Partners  Number 

2  partners  7 

3-4  6 

5-6  10 

8-10  5 

11-15  3 

31 


Table  4.13  provides  a  classification  by  the  number  of  CPAs  with   the 
firm.      Fifty- tv/o  percent  of  the  firms   had   less   than   11  CPAs   in   their 
firm.     More  than  25  percent  of  the  response  firms  had  less   than   five 
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CPAs.     As   the  table  shows,   there  is  a  relatively  even  distribution  of 
firms  as   to  the  number  of  CPAs  per  each  of  those  firms. 

Table  4.13 
Firms  Based  on  Number  of  CPAs 


Number  of  CPAs 


Number 


Less  than  5  CPAs 

5-10 

11-20 

21-31 


8 
8 

12 
3 

31 


The  response  firms'    distribution  based  upon  the  average  number  of 
clients  per  firm  is  present  in  Table  4.14.     Over  64  percent  of  the  firms 
had  less   than  an  average   1200  clients  per  year.     Thirty-two  percent  of 
the  response  firms  had  an  average  of  between  325  and   1200  clients  per 
annum. 

Table  4.14 
Firms   Based  on  Number  of  Clients 


Number  of  Clients 


Number 


No  response 
Less   than   325 
325-1200 
1400-2900 
3000-7000 


2 

8 

10 

8 

3 

31 


When  the  response  firms  are  broken  down  by   the  number  of  profes- 
sional  offices   in  the  state  of  Florida   (see  Table  4.15),   it  can  be 
observed  that  80  percent  have  two  or  less  offices,  and  that  52  percent 
of  the  response  firms  have  only  one  office.     Table  4.15  shows  an  even 
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distribution  between  one  office   fitnis  and  multiple  office  firms  of  the 
sample  population. 

Table  4.15 
Firms  Based  on  Number  of  Offices   in  Florida 


Number  of  Offices 


Number 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


16 
9 
2 
2 
2 

31 


In  general   84  percent  of  the  responding  firms   considered  themselves 
local    firms,        7       percent  considered  themselves  statewide,  and  9 
percent  felt  that  they  were  regional    in  scope.     Some  offices  of  the  same 
firm  indicated  slightly  different  responses  as   to  overall   firm  charac- 
teristics  and,   thus,   all    firm  characteristics  were   tabled  by  office 
response  forms   (that  is,   31  responses   for  24  firms).      In  the  section 
to  follow  the  sample  population  will   be  discussed  as   to  the  response 
office  characteristics. 


Response  Offi  ces 

In  Table  4.16   the  response  offices  are  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  partners  per  office.     Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  offices   had 
less   than   five  partners  and  42  percent  of  the  offices  had  two  partners 
or  less.     The  number  of  partners  per  office  ranged  from  one  to   10. 
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Table  4.16 
Offices  Based  on  Number  of  Partners 

Number  of  Partners  Number 

2  partners  or  less  13 

3-4  8 

5-6  4 

8-10  6 


31 


Table  4.17  shows   the  classification  of  offices  according  to  number 
of  CPAs  employed  per  office.     Seventy-one  percent  of  the  response  offices 
had  less   than   11  CPAs  engaged  at  that  location.     Approximately  39  percent 
of  the  responding  offices   had  less   than  five  CPAs. 

Table  4.17 
Offices  Based  on  Number  of  CPAs 


Number  of  CPAs  Number 

Less   than  5  12 

5-10  10 

11-30  9 


31 


The  response  offices'   distribution  based  upon  the  average  number  of 
clients  per  office  is  presented  in  Table  4.18.     Thirty-two  percent  of 
the  response  offices  averaged  less  than  250  clients  per  year;  a  little 
more  than  61  percent  had  less   than  460  clients  per  year. 
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Table  4.18 
Offices  Based  on  Number  of  Clients 


Number  of  Clients  Number 


No  response  2 

Less  than  250  8 

250-450  9 

475-2000  10 

2100-3500  2 

31 


Test  Results  of  Hypotheses 

The   remainder  of  this  chapter  concerns   the  results  of  testing  the 

hypotheses   formulated  in  Chapter  III.     Critical   elements   in  this   testing 

were  the  index  factor  scores   for  the  size  variables.     The  following 

section  describes   the  development  of  the  size  indices. 

Factor  Analysis 

The  questionnaires   described  in  Chapter  III   produced  69  measures  of 
size  and  other  structural    variables   (see  Appendix  C).     Before  these  69 
measures  were  tested  against  the  six  personality  traits   in  the  MANOVA 
program  a  series  of  factor  analyses  were  run.     The  procedures   involved 
in  the   factor  analyses  have  been  described  in  Chapter  III.     As  each 
computer  run  was   investigated,   the  highest  and  the  lowest  correlation 
coefficient  measures  were  thrown  out  which  forced  the  selection  of  the 
most  common  factor  to  be  produced.     The  final  weights   and  the  selected 
size  measures   produced  for  both  offices   and  firms   are  presented  in 
Table  4.19.     The  variables,  weighted  appropriately,  were  combined  to 
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produce  a  single  size  measure  for  each  office  and  for  each  firm  (here- 
after referred  to  as  raw  factor  scores). 

Table  4.19 
Factor  Analysis  Weights  and  Variables  Selected 


Office 


Variable 


Weight 


K5 

0.11427 

K7 

0.56657 

K9 

-0.07627 

K13 

0.21052 

K25 

-0.02559 

K27 

0.24771 

Fi  rm 


Variable 

Wei  ght 

K4 

0.18796 

K6 

0.30432 

K8 

0.17683 

KIO 

0.16259 

K12 

0.10158 

K14 

0.15424 

K18 

0.01476 

The  raw  factor  scores  also  were  used  to  set  up  a  relative  index 
scheme  of  five  levels   from  small    to  large.     The  CPA  subject  firms  were 
partitioned  into  the  five  classes   from  small    to  large  size  based  upon 
this  relative  index  scheme   (hereafter  referred  to  as  five  class   firm 
indices),  and  the  CPA  subject  offices  were  similarly  partitioned  into 
five  classes   (hereafter  referred  to  as   five  class  office  indices). 


Null   Hypothesis  #1 

This  hypothesis   tests  whether  or  not  there  was  a  significant  rela- 
tionship of  firm  size  to  the  six  personality  traits  for  all   CPAs  without 
reference  to  length  of  time  with   the  firm.     The  raw  factor  scores   for 
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the  firm  size  v-;ere  the  measures  of  the  independent  variable   in  the 
MANOVA  analysis.     The  Wilk's  Lambda  statistic  (produced  by  the  MANOVA 
program)    failed  to  reject  the  null    hypothesis   (see  Table  4.20).     The 
successive  ANOVA  analyses  of  the  six  personality  traits   also  failed 
to  reach  significance  levels  appropriate  for  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  as   it  applied  to  any  of  those   traits   (see  Table  4.20). 

Table  4.20 
Raw  Factor  Scores:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H^l 


Achieve-       ^.tonomy       Dominance       ."'H^nrP       0^^^'^         ^^^^ 
mpnt  avoidance 


ment 


•"(23,170) 


1.17  0.83  0.75  0.81  0.79  0.69 


Probability  0.2766  0.6969         0.7837  0.7115         0.7388       0.8536 

More  than  F 


Wilk's  Lambda   F,^3g  g^g^   =  0.89  Probability  More  than  F  =  0.8074 


The  MANOVA  program  was  then  applied  using  the   five  class   firm  indices 
as   the  independent  variable.     The  Wilk's  Lambda   test  statistic  failed  to 
reach  a  significance  level   sufficient  to  reject  the  null   hypothesis   (see 
Table  4.21).     Again  successive  ANOVA  analyses   failed  to  reach  an  appro- 
priate significance  level    to  reject  the  null   hypothesis  for  any  of  the 
six  personality  traits   (see  Table  4.21). 


^{A,m) 

1.35 

0.55 

0.25 

Probability 

0.2530 

0.6976 

0.9098 

More  than  F 
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Table  4.21 

Five  Classes:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H^l 

Achieve-       Autonomy       Dominance  ^^^T^'  Order         Play 

ment  -^  avoidance  -^ 

0.91  0.55  0.14 

0.4613  0.7023  0.9667 


Wilk's  Lambda  f ,^^  ^^^.   =  0.68  Probability  More  than  F  =  0.8741 


To  complete  the  testing  of  null   hypothesis   #1,  each  of  the  69   raw 
size  measures   generated  from  the  office/firm  questionnaires  were  parti- 
tioned into  four  classes   (ranging  from  small    to  large  size  offices).     The 
four-way  classification  was   used  in  order  to  have  sufficient  subjects  per 
cell.     These  four  classes   (hereafter  referred  to  as   four  class   raw 
measures)  were  then  used  as   the  independent  variable  input  into  the 
MANOVA  program.     Only  four  of  the  four  class   raw  measures  were  of  a  high 
enough  significance  level    to  reject  the  null   hypothesis.     The  four 
measures  were  K9   (the  average  number  of  continuing  clients   per  office), 
K42   (the   ratio  of  dollars  spent  on   in-house  education   to   the   firm  size 
by  gross    fees),   K43   (the   ratio  of  dollars   spent  on   in-house  education   to 
the  number  of  partners   per  firm),   and  K45    (the  ratio  of  dollars   spent  on 
in-house  education   to   the  number  of  CPAs   per  firm).       The  Wilk's   Lambda 
rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis  as   it  applies  to  these   four  measures 
was  based  on  a  five  percent  level    (see  Table  4.22).      In  the  K9  rejection, 
the  personality   trait  which  appeared  directly   related  to   K9  was 


For  a   further  description  of  all    the  size  and  other  structural    raw 
measures,  see  Appendix  C. 
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achievement.     Achievement  and  order  were  the  personality  traits  which 
were  most  likely  to  have  been  directly  related  to  the  other  three  size 
measures. 

Null   Hypothesis   #Z 

This  hypothesis   tests  whether  or  not  there  was  a  significant  rela- 
tionship of  firm  size  to  the  six  personality  traits   for  the  CPAs  with  a 
firm  for  more  than  four  years.     The  raw  factor  scores   for  the  firm  size 
were  again  the  measures  of  the  independent  variable  input  into  the 
MANOVA  analysis  program.     The  Wilk's  Lambda   test  statistic  produced  by 
the  MANOVA  program  failed  to  reach  significance  levels   that  would 
justify   rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis   (see  Table  4.23).     The  suc- 
cessive ANOVA  analysis   applied  for  each  of  the  six  personality  traits 
provided  no  basis   to   reject  the  null   hypothesis  for  any  of  the  traits 
(see  Table  4.23). 

Table  4.23 
Raw  Factor  Scores:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H^2 

Achieve-       /^^tonomy       Dominance  ^^7'  O^der         Play 

ment  •'  avoidance 


''(21,103) 


0.84  0.42  0.78  0.88  0.98  1.07 


Probability         0.6667  0.9875  0.7422  0.6184         0.4930       0.3942 

More  than  F 

Wilk's   Lantda   F,,.^   r-,c:\   =  0.88  Probability  More   than  F  =  0.8100 

(165,575)  -^ 


In  the  MANOVA  analysis  based  on  the  five-way  classification  of  firm 
size   (see  Table  4.24),    the  Wilk's   Lambda  test  statistic  failed  to  reach 


0.10 

0.79 

0.82 

0.25 

0.10 

0.9831 

0.5359 

0.5145 

0.9117 

0.9830 
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a  significance  level    sufficient  to  reject  the  null   hypothesis.     The 
successive  ANOVA  analysis  of  the  six  personality  traits  also  failed  to 
provide  grounds  for  rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis. 

Table  4.24 
Five  Classes:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H  2 

0 

Achieve-       „    .  r,     .  Harm-  „    ,  „, 

.  Autonomy       Dominance  •  .  Order         Play 

ment  -^  avoidance  ^ 

^(4,120)  ^-^^ 

Probability         0.2746 
More   than   F 

Wilk's  Lambda  F,^^  ^q^n   =  0.56  Probability  More  than   F  =  0.9537 

Each  of  the  69   raw  size  variables  generated  from  the  office/firm 
questionnaires   again  was   used  as   the  independent  variable  for  a  MANOVA 
analysis.     All    failed  to  achieve  a  significance  level   significant  to 
reject  the  hypothesis   #2   using  Wilk's  Lambda. 

Null    Hypothesis   #3 

This  hypotehsis   tests  whether  or  not  there  was   a  significant  rela- 
tionship for  office  size  to  the  six  personality  traits   for  the  CPAs  with 
an  office  for  more  than  four  years.     Using  the  raw  factor  scores  as   the 
independent  variable   input  into  the  MANOVA  analysis  program  resulted  in 
a  Wilk's  Lambda   test  statistic  that  did  not  justify  rejection  of  the 
null   hypothesis   (see  Table  4.25).     The  successive  ANOVA  analyses  of  the 
six  personality  traits  also  indicated  an  absence  of  statistically 
significant  differences. 


0.71 

0.84 

0.96 

1.13 

1.12 

0.8375 

0.6833 

0.5322 

0.3321 

0.3430 
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Table  4.25 
Raw  Factor  Scores:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H  3 

0 

Achieve-       Autonomy       Dominance  ^^7^~  Order         Play 

ment  -^  avoidance  -^ 

•"(25, 91)  °-^^ 

Probability         0.8897 
More   than   F 

Wilk's   Lantda   F,^^^  g^^^    =  0.94  Probability  More   than   F  =  0.6626 


Use  of  the   five  class  office  indices  as   the  independent  variable 
again  produced  a  Wilk's  Lambda  test  statistic  short  of  significance 
levels  sufficient  to  justify  rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis   (see  Table 
4.26).     The  successive  ANOVA  analysis  of  the  six  personality  traits 
generally  indicated  no  statistically  significant  differences.     However, 
the  null   hypothesis  as   it  applies   to  the  personality  trait  of  play  could 
be  rejected  at  the  eight  percent  significance  level. 

Table  4.26 
Five  Classes:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H^3 

Achieve-        „    .  ,,     .  Harm-  ^    ,  ni 

.  Autonomy       Dominance  .  ,  Order         Play 

ment  -^  avoidance 

0.93  2.13 

0.4494       0.0815 


Wilk's  Latrbda   f,^^   ^y^.   =   1.05  Probability  More   than   F  =  0.3996 


When  each  of  the  69  raw   size   variables  was  applied  to   the  MANOVA 
analysis,  adequate  significance  levels   for  rejection  of  the  null 


^(4,112) 

1.49 

0.89 

0.51 

0.20 

Probability 

0.2108 

0.4755 

0.7270 

0.9368 

More  than  F 
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hypothesis  generally  did  not  result  (see  Table  4.27).     However,   the  null 
hypothesis  could  be  rejected  at  a  nine  percent  significance  level    in  the 
case  of  K3  (the  number  of  partners  per  office).     The  personality  trait 
of  achievement  appeared  directly  related  to  K3;   the  personality  trait 
of  harmavoi dance  appeared  to  be  inversely  related  to  the  K3  measure. 

Table  4.27 

The  K3  Selected  Size  Variable:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test 

Results  of  Hp3 


^^^^^f-       Autonomy       Dominance       ,"'^1..       ^^^^^         ^^^^ 
ment  avoidance 


p       ^^^^  2.29  0.97  1.79  2.44  0.79  0.94 

Probability         0.0809  0.4095  0.1508  0.0667         0.5045       0.4257 

More  than  F 


Wilk's  Lantda  F,^g  ^^^^   =   1.49  Probability  More  than  F  =  0.0908 


Null   Hypothesis   #4 

This  hypothesis   tests  whether  or  not  there  was  a   significant  rela- 
tionship for  office  size  to  the  six  personality  traits   for  all    CPAs 
without  reference  to  length  of  time  with  the  office.     The  Wilk's  Lambda 
test  statistic  produced  by  the  MANOVA  program  using  the   raw  factor  scores 
was  short  of  significance  levels   that  justify  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis    (see  Table  4.28).     The  successive  ANOVA  analysis  of  the  six 
personality  traits  also  revealed  no  characteristically  significant  dif- 
ferences relating  to  the  size   variable   (see  Table  4.28). 


0.77 

0.67 

0.82 

0.69 

0.72 

0.7989 

0.9004 

0.7288 

0.8856 

0.8509 
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Table  4.28 
Raw  Factor  Scores:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H  4 

0 

Achieve-       .    .  p,     .  Harm-  „    . 

^ .  Autonomy       Dominance  .  ,  Order         Play 

ment  •'  avoidance  -^ 

^(30,163)  °-^^ 

Probability         0.5034 
More  than  F 

Wilk's  Lambda   F,^gQ  g^^v   =  0.84  Probability  More   than   F  =  0.9322 


The  five  class  office  indices  as  the  independent  variable  produced 
the  same  results  as   the  raw  factor  scores.     That  is,  both  the  MANOVA 
analysis  and  the  successive  ANOVA  analyses  provided  no  grounds   for  re- 
jection of  the  null   hypothesis   (see  Table  4.29). 

Table  4.29 
Five  Classes:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H  4 

0 

Achieve-       »    .  „     •  Harm-  „   j  m 

.  Autonomy       Dominance  .  ,  Order         Play 

ment  -^  avoidance  -^ 

^(4,189)  ^-^2 

Probability         0.3478 
More  than   F 

Wilk's  Lambda   f,^.  g.^)   "  ^■'^^  Probability  More  than  F  =  0.8172 

In  summary,   there  were  no  rejections  of  the  null   hypotheses  when  the 
raw  factor  scores   themselves  or  when  they  were  converted  into  the  rela- 
tive scheme  of  five  levels   for  all   CPAs,  and  for  only  those  CPAs  either 
with   the   firm  or  with   the  office   for  more   than   four  years.     When   the   raw 
size  measures  were  tested  for  significance,  only  in  the  cases  of  all 


0.55 

0.11 

0.71 

1.18 

0.15 

0.6996 

0.9792 

0.5880 

0.3220 

0.9618 
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(oi'  total)   CPAs  and  CPAs  with   an  office   for  more  than   four  years  were 
there  significant  rejections.     For  all   CPAs   the  personality  traits 
directly  related  to  four  of  the  size  measures    (K9,   K42,   K43,   K45)  were 
achievement  and  order.      For  all   CPAs  with   a  particular  office   for  more 
than  four  years,   the  achievement  trait  appeared  to  be  related  directly 
to  the  number  of  partners   per  office;  harmavoi dance  was   inversely   related 
to  this  same  measure. 

Non-Hypotheses   Results 

In  general,   the  specific  hypotheses  formulated  in  Chapter  III   could 
not  be  rejected  as  a   result  of  the  tests   applied.     The   analyses  in  the 
following  sections  were  motivated  by  the  possibility  that  these  results 
reflected  (1)   the  shortness  of  the  time  period  (four  years)    used  in 
classifying  CPAs  as  successful,  and  (2)   the   focus   upon  only  six  per- 
sonality traits.      It  is  stressed  that  these  analyses  are  supplementary 
only;   they  are  intended  to  guide  interpretation  of  the  main  results   and 
possibly  to  provide  guidance  for  future  research. 

Long  Term  Survival   CPAs 

In  the  hypothesis   testing,   the  presumption  that  CPAs  with  the  firm 
or  with  the  office   for  more  than  four  years  would  have  a  more  set  per- 
sonality was   tested.     This  section  presents  the  analyses  based  upon  a 
changed  cri terion--that  the  CPAs  be  with  a  firm  or  office  more   than   15 
years.     MANOVA  analyses  again  were  run  using  the  raw  factor  scores, 
using  the  classification  by  factor  scores   (except  that  a  four-way  rather 
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than  five-way  class   indices  were  used),  and  using  all   69  size  measures 
as  the  independent  variable. 

The  Wilk's  Lambda  test  statistics  produced  by  the  MANOVA  program 
using  the  raw  factor  scores  were  short  of  significance  levels  that 
justify  rejection  of  the  null   hypotheses   referring  to  CPAs  with  either 
the  firms  or  with  the  offices   for  more  than  15  years.     The  four  class 
office  indices  as   the  independent  variable  produced  the  same  results  as 
the  raw  factor  scores.     That  is,  both  the  MANOVA  analysis  and  the  suc- 
cessive ANOVA  analyses  provided  no  grounds  for  rejection  of  the  null 
hypotheses. 

Each  of  the  69  raw  size  measures  generated  from  the  office/firm 
questionnaires  were  partitioned  into  four  classes   (ranging  from  small 
to  large  size  offices).     These  four  classes  were  then  used  as  the 
independent  variable  input  into  the  MANOVA  program.     Only  two  of  these 
measures  were  of  high  enough  significance  to  justify  rejection  of  the 
null   hypothesis  relating  to  CPAs  who  are  with  a  particular  office  for 
more  than   15  years   (see  Table  4.30).     The  measure  which  at  the  nine  per- 
cent significance  level   seemed  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  was  K9   (the  average  number  of  continuing  clients  per  office). 
The  personality  traits  which  appeared  directly  related  to  K9  were 
achievement  and  order.     The  other  measure  which  was  at  a  significance 
level   sufficient  to  cause  rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis   (at  the  three 
percent  level)  was  K55   (the  ratio  of  the  number  of  female  CPAs   to  the 
number  of  all   CPAs   per  office).     The  personality  trait  which  appeared 
to  be  inversely  related  to  the  K55  measure  was  play. 
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Table  4.30 

Selected  Size  Variables:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results 
for  CPAs  With  a  Particular  Office  for  More  Than   15  Years 

,,     .   ,  ,         Achieve-     „    .  p,     •  Harm-  r.    ,  nn  wn  i 

Variables  .         Autonomy     Dominance  .  ,  Order       Play       Wilk  s 

ment  -^  avoidance  -^ 

K9  4.27  0.77  0.29  0.04  2.87         2.08  1.57 

0.0114         0.5171         0.8350  0.9878         0.0503     0.1211     0.0861 

K55  1.83  1.75  0.79  0.72  0.76         2.68         1.91 

0.1590         0.1756         0.5089  0.5464         0.5254     0.0620     0.0258 

All   ANOVA  degrees  of  freedom  =  F,-.  ^rs       All   Wilk's   Lantda  degrees  of 

freedom  =  F^^g^g^^ 

All   Probabilities  More  Than  F  are  beneath   their  "F"   values   in   the   table. 


In  the  next  section  instead  of  the  selected  six  personality  traits, 
all  of  the  14  personality  traits  were  tested.  The  results  are  then  pre- 
sented in  summary  form. 

All   Personality  Traits:     Results 

In  the  earlier  hypotheses   testing,   the  dependent  variables  were 
confined  to  six  personality  traits   (achievement,  autonomy,   dominance, 
harmavoidance,  order,   and  play).      In  the  following  analyses,   the 
hypotheses  were  tested  for   14  personality  traits;   the  additional    traits 
examined  were  affiliation,  aggression,   endurance,  exhibition,   impulsi- 
vity,   nurturance,  social    recognition,  and  understanding. 

Null   Hypothesis   §\ 

Each  of  the  69  raw  size  measures   generated  from  the  office/firm 
questionnaires  were  partitioned  into  four  classes    (ranging  from  small 
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to  large  size  offices).     These  four  classes  were  then  used  as   the  in- 
dependent variable  input  into  the  MANOVA  program.     Only  twelve  of  these 
measures  were  of  high  enough  significance  to  justify  rejection  of  the 
null   hypothesis   #1  (see  Table  4.31).     Directly  related  to  the  personality 
trait  of  achievement  were  the  measures  of  K9   (the  average  number  of  con- 
tinuing clients  per  office),   K14/15   (the  number  of  offices   in  Florida/ 
worldwide),   K40   (the  ratio  of  firm  size  by  gross   fees   to  the  average 
number  of  continuing  clients  per  firm),   K41   (the  number  of  CPAs   divided 
by  the  approximate  number  of  in-house  courses  per  firm),   and  K43  (the 
ratio  of  dollars  spent  for  in-house  education  to  the  number  of  partners 
per  firm).      Inversely  related  to  the  trait  of  achievement  were  K23  (the 
approximate  square  footage  of  the  office's   conference  room),   K26   (the 
percentage  of  billable  time  to  total  work  time  for  the  office),   K42 
(the  ratio  of  dollars  spent  for  in-house  continuing  education  to  firm 
size  by  gross  fees),   and  K45   (the  ratio  of  dollars  spent  for  in-house 
continuing  education  to  the  number  of  CPAs  per  firm).     Directly  related 
to  the  trait  of  affiliation  was   K41;   inversely  related  were  the  K14/15 
and  K41  measures.     The  trait  of  aggression  was  directly  related  to  the 
measures  of  K14/15  and  K17  (dollars   spent  on  in-house  continuing  educa- 
tion).    Both   the  measures  of  K40  and  K41  were  inversely  related  to  the 
trait  of  endurance.     Directly  related  to  the  trait  of  exhibition  was  K40. 
The  trait  of  impulsivity  was  directly  related  to  the  measure  of  K22   (the 
number  of  tax  services  subscribed  to  per  office);   inversely  related  to 
it  was   the  measure  of  K40.      Directly  related  to   the   trait  of  nurturance 
were  the  measures  of  K42,  K43,   and  K45;   inversely  related  were  the 
measures  of  K16   (the  firm  size  by  gross   fees),   K17,  K22,   K23,  and  K41. 
The  measures   of  K42  and  K43  were  directly  related  to   the   trait  of 
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Table  4.31 
All    Traits,  All   CPAs:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's  Lambda  Test  Results  of  H   1 

0 


Probability     Direction  of  Effect 

Variable             Trait               F,^  iggN  More  Than       "+"=direct  relationship 

F  "-"=inverse     relationship 

K9         Achievement  3.37  0.0196                              + 

Wilk's                         1.52*  0.0210 

K14/15     Achievement  2.19**  0.0719                                + 

Affiliation  3.66  0.0068 

Aggression  2.11  0.0817                               + 

Social    Recognition  2.02  0.0939  + 

Wilk's                          1.34  0.0519 

K16       Nurturance  3.92  0.0097 

Wilk's                          1.32  0.0940 

K17       Aggression  2.43  0.0652                               + 

Nurturance  4.16  0.0072 

Wilk's                          1.46  0.0332 

K22       Impulsivity  2.11  0.0990                               + 

Nurturance  2.51  0.0588 

Wilk's                          1.43  0.0434 

K23       Achievement  2.87  0.0372 

Nurturance  4.52  0.0045 

Wilk's                          1.32  0.0895 

K26       Achievement  2.31  0.0766 

Impulsivity  2.41  0.0671                              + 

Understanding  4.20  0.0068 

Wilk's                          1.51  0.0234 

K40       Achievement  2.15  0.0939                                + 

Endurance  2.86  0.0374 

Exhibition  2.27  0.0809                              + 

Impulsivity  2.22  0.0854 

Social    Recognition   2.17  0.0915  + 

Wilk's                          1.54  0.0178 

K41       Achievement  2.20  0.0875                                + 

Affiliation  2.12  0.0978                               + 

Endurance  2.69  0.0468 

Nurturance  5.45  0.0014 

Wilk's                          1.45  0.0380 
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Tabl 

e  4.31 

(con 

tinued) 

Probability 

Direction  of  Effect 

Variabl 

e         Trait 

''(3,190) 

More  Than 

"+"=^direct  relationship 

F 

"-"=inverse     relationship 

K42 

Achievement 

4.74 

0.0034 

_ 

Nurturance 

3.55 

0.0155 

+ 

Order 

2.17 

0.0915 

+ 

Wilk's 

1.50 

0.0246 

K43 

Achievement 

4.42 

0.0051 

+ 

Nurturance 

3.32 

0.0208 

+ 

Order 

2.56 

0.0553 

+ 

Wilk's 

1.58 

0.0133 

K45 

Achievement 

4.27 

0.0062 

- 

Nurturance 

3.67 

0.0133 

+ 

Order 

2.40 

0.0680 

- 

Wilk's 

1.57 

0.0148 

*An   Wilk's  Lambda  degrees  of  freedom  =  F,.„  r^^^   except  for  the  follow- 
ing:     K14/15  ^  ^^^^^^q,)   and  K16  =  F^.^j^g) 

**A11   ANOVA  degrees  of  freedom  as  stated  in  table  except  for  the  following: 
K14/15   =   F(4^^3g)   and  K16  =   F^^^^^^^ 
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order;   inversely  related  was   the  measure  of  K45.     The  trait  of  social 
recognition  was  directly  related  to  the  measures  of  K14/15  and  K40. 
Finally,   the   trait  of  understanding  was   inversely  related  to  the  measure 
of  K26. 

Null   Hypothesis   #2 

Each  of  the  69  raw  size  measures   generated  from  the  office/firm 
questionnaires  were  partitioned  into  four  classes.     These  four  classes 
were  then  used  as   the  independent  variable  input  into  the  MANOVA  program. 
Twenty-two  of  these  measures  displayed  sufficient  levels  of  signifi- 
cance to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  null   hypothesis  #2   (see  Table 
4.32).     The  personality  trait  of  achievement  was   directly  related  to 
the  measures  of  K3  (the  number  of  partners  per  office),   K7   (the  number 
of  all   employees   excluding  CPAs  per  office),   K9,   K22,  K43,   K64   (the 
ratio  of  the  nuirter  of  audit  CPAs  per  office  to  the  nunter  of  CPAs   per 
ifmr),  and  K65   (the   ratio  of  the  number  of  audit  CPAs  per  office  to  the 
nunter  of  CPAs  per  office).      Inversely  related  to  the  trait  of  achieve- 
ment were  the  measures  of  K42  and  K44  (the  ratio  of  dollars  spent  for 
in-house  continuing  education   to  the  number  of  partners   per  office). 
Directly  related  to  the  trait  of  affiliation  was   the  measure  of  K32   (the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  partners   to  the  number  of  all   employees  ex- 
cluding CPAs   per  firm);   inversely  related  were  the  measures  of  K6   (the 
number  of  all   employees  excluding  CPAs  per  firm)   and  K26.     The   trait  of 
aggression  was  directly  related  to   the  measures  K2   (number  of  partners 
per  firm)   and  K44.      Dominance  was   inversely  related  to  the  K12   (the 
average  number  of  audits   per  firm)  measure.     The  measures  of  K3  and  K65 
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Table  4.32 
All    Traits:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's   Lambda  Test  Results   of  H^2 


Probability 

Variabl 

e       Trait 

''(3,121) 

More  Than 
F 

K2 

Aggression 

2.20 

0.0897 

Impulsi  vi  ty 

2.69 

0.0484 

Nurturance 

3.25 

0.0241 

Wilk's 

1.39* 

0.0641 

K3 

Achievement 

2.38 

0.0721 

Exhibi  tion 

2.36 

0.0732 

Harmavoi dance 

2.57 

0.0566 

Social    Recogni 

tion   3.94 

0.0102 

Wilk's 

1.44 

0.0449 

K4 

Nurturance 

4.94 

0.0030 

Wilk's 

1.32 

0.0979 

K6 

Affil iation 

2.21 

0.0889 

Impulsivi  ty 

3.08 

0.0290 

Nurturance 

4.39 

0.0059 

Play 

2.21 

0.0890 

Wilk's 

1.37 

0.0729 

K7 

Achievement 

2.30 

0.0796 

Endurance 

2.16 

0.0953 

Impulsi  vity 

2.16 

0.0948 

Wilk's 

1.40 

0.0577 

K8 

Impulsivi  ty 

2.62 

0.0533 

Nurturance 

2.35 

0.0750 

Wi 1 k '  s 

1.33 

0.0902 

K9 

Achievement 

3.40 

0.0200 

Endurance 

2.72 

0.0465 

Wilk's 

1.81 

0.0024 

K12 

Dominance 

2.89 

0.0376 

Endurance 

3.53 

0.0170 

Wilk's 

1.36 

0.0751 

K13 

Endurance 

3.23 

0.0247 

Nurturance 

2.47 

0.0637 

Wilk's 

1.33 

0.0894 

K16 

Nurturance 

4.50 

0.0052 

Play 

2.89 

0.0377 

Wilk's 

1.35 

0.0834 

Di  recti  on  of  Effect 
"+"=direct  relationship 
"-"=inverse     relationship 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


no- 


Tabl 

e  4.32 

(continued) 

Probability 

Direction  of  Effect 

Variabl 

e         Trait 

F 

(3,121) 

More  Than 

"+"=direct  relationship 

F 

"-"=inverse     relationship 

K22 

Achievement 

2.45 

0.0661 

+ 

Impulsivity 

3.39 

0.0202 

+ 

Order 

3.43 

0.0192 

- 

Wilk's 

1.38 

0.0668 

K26 

Affil  iation 

3.62 

0.0152 

_ 

Impulsi  vi  ty 

3.01 

0.0325 

+ 

Understanding 

3.59 

0.0157 

- 

Wilk's 

1.69 

0.0066 

K32 

Affil iation 

3.11 

0.0287 

+ 

Wilk's 

1.32 

0.0985 

K40 

Endurance 

3.67 

0.0142 

_ 

Social   Recoani 

tion 

3.85 

0.0113 

-■ 

Wilk's 

1.39 

0.0638 

K41 

Endurance 

2.25 

0.0842 

_ 

Nurturance 

3.49 

0.0177 

- 

Wilk's 

1.34 

0.0862 

K42 

Achievement 

4.12 

0.0082 

^, 

Nurturance 

2.29 

0.0800 

- 

Wilk's 

1.49 

0.0308 

K43 

Achievement 

3.31 

0.0222 

+ 

Nuturance 

2.45 

0.0656 

- 

Wilk's 

1.36 

0.0777 

K44 

Achievement 

3.60 

0.0155 

^ 

Aggression 

2.28 

0.0813 

+ 

Nurturance 

2.57 

0.0567 

- 

Wilk's 

1.40 

0.0574 

K47 

Impulsivity 

2.99 

0.0334 

+ 

Nurturance 

2.90 

0.0374 

- 

Social   Recogni 

tion 

3.29 

0.0227 

+ 

Wi  Ik's 

1.33 

0.0922 

K48 

Endurance 

2.40 

0.0699 

+ 

Impulsi vi  ty 

2.63 

0.0525 

+ 

Nurturance 

2.86 

0.0391 

- 

Social    Recogni 

tion 

3.30 

0.0226 

+ 

Wilk's 

1.41 

0.0549 
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Table  4.32 
(continued) 


Variable         Trait  F/^  ,„,n         More  Than       "+"=direct  relationship 


Probability     Direction  of  Effect 
Than       "+"=direct  relations 
F  "-"=inverse     relationship 


K64       Achievement  2.23  0.0872                             + 

Endurance  3.72  0.0133                             + 

Nurturance  3.50  0.0176 

Wilk's                          1.46  0.0390 

K65       Achievement  2.24  0.0852                             + 

Endurance  3.02  0.0322                             + 

Exhibition  2.40  0.0699                             + 

Nurturance  2.57  0.0565 

Wilk's                          1.47  0.0358 


*An  Wilk's  Lambda  degrees  of  freedom  =  F,.„  ^^,s 
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were  directly  related  to  the  trait  of  exhibition.     The  personality   trait 
of  endurance  was   directly  related  to  the  measures  of  K7,   K12,   K13   (the 
average  number  of  audits  per  office),   K48  (the  ratio  of  the  approximate 
number  of  in-house  courses   to  the  number  of  partners   per  office),   K64, 
and  K65.     Endurance  was   inversely  related  to  the  measures  of  K9,   K40 , 
and  K41.     The   trait  of  harmavoi dance  was   inversely  related  to  the  measure 
K3.      Inversely  related  to  the  trait  of  impulsivity  was   the  measure  K7; 
directly  related  were  the  measures  of  K2,   K6,   K8  (the  average  number  of 
continuing  clients  per  firm),  K22,   K26,   K47  (the  ratio  of  the  approximate 
number  of  in-house  courses   to  the  number  of  partners  per  firm),   and  K48. 
Directly  related  to  the  trait  of  nurturance  was   the  measure  K2;   in- 
versely related  were  the  measures  of  K4  (the  number  of  CPAs  per  firm), 
K6,    KB,   K16,    K41,   K42,   K43,   K44,   K47,   K48,   K64,   and  K65.      The   trait  of 
order  was  inversely  related  to  the  measure  of  K22.      Inversely  related 
to  the  trait  of  play  were  the  measures  of  K6  and  K16.      Inversely  related 
to  the  trait  of  social   recognition  was   the  measure  of  K40;   directly 
related  were  the  measures  of  K3,   K47,  and  K48.     Finally  the  K26  measure 
was   inversely  related  to  the  trait  of  understanding. 

Null   Hypothesis   #3 

Each  of  the  69  raw  size  measures   generated  from  the  office/firm 
questionnaires  were  partitioned   into   four  classes   (ranging  from  small 
to  large).     These  four  classes  were  then  used  as   the  independent  vari- 
able input  into  the  MANOVA  program.     Twenty  of  the  measures  showed  a 
sufficient  level   of  significance   to  justify  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis   #3  (see  Table  4.33).     The  personality  trait  of  achievement 
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Table  4.33 
All   Traits:     ANOVA  and  Wilk's   Lambda  Test  Results  of  H^3 


Probability     Direction  of  Effect 
Variable       Trait  F,      ^.v         More  Than       "  +  "=direct  relationship 


^■^'^^"^^  F  "-"^inverse     relationship 


K2         Aggression  2.60  0.0550                             + 

Nurturance  3.53  0.0172 

Wilk's  1.44*  0.0466 

K3        Achievement  2.29  0.0809                            + 

Aggression  2.29  0.0804                             + 

Exhibition  2.76  0.0445                             + 

Harmavoidance  2.44  0.0667 

Social    Recognition  3.19  .  0.0261  + 

Wilk's  1.61  0.0133 

K4         Aggression  2.45  0.0661                             + 

Nurturance  4.65  0.0044 

Wilk's  1.47  0.0363 

K6         Impulsivity  2.80  0.0426                             + 

Nurturance  4.47  0.0054 

Play  2.72  0.0473 

Wilk's  1.47  0.0366 

K7         Achievement  2.75  0.0455                             + 

Impulsivity  2.29  0.0809 

Wilk's  1.53  0.0243 

K9         Achievement  2.80  0.0427                             + 

Endurance  3.54  0.0170 

Wilk's  1.89  0.0013 

K12       Aggression  2.34  0.0762                             + 

Dominance  2.84  0.0406 

Endurance  3.46  0.0186 

Nurturance  2.15  0.0959 

Wilk's  1.37  0.0730 

K13       Endurance  3.24  0.0246 

Wilk's  1.36  0.0772 

K14/15     Affiliation  2.63  0.0383 

Order  2.09  0.0873 

Wilk's  1.27  0.0991 

K16       Nurturance  4.34  0.0064 

Play  2.79  0.0432 

Wilk's  1.35  0.0827 
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Table 

4.33 

(continued) 

Variable 

e        Trait 

^3 

1,113) 

Probability 
More  Than 

F 

Direction  of  Effect 
"+"=direct  relationship 
"-"^inverse     relationship 

K26 

Affil iation 
Impulsivity 
Understanding 
Wilk's 

3.70 
2.79 
3.43 
1.56 

0.0139 
0.0432 
0.0194 
0.0187 

+ 
+ 

K29 

Autonomy 

Social   Recognition 
Wilk's 

2.39 
3.62 
1.33 

0.0712 
0.0153 
0.0940 

+ 

K40 

Endurance 
Social   Recognit 

Wilk's 

:ion 

3.58 
4.87 
1.41 

0.0162 
0.0033 
0.0552 

+ 

K42 

Achievement 
Aggression 
Wi  Ik's 

3.55 
2.14 
1.45 

0.0166 
0.0977 
0.0410 

+ 

K43 

Achievement 
Nurturance 
Wilk's 

2.80 
2.21 
1.34 

0.0426 
0.0893 
0.0855 

+ 
+ 

K45 

Achievement 
Aggression 
Nurturance 
Wilk's 

3.05 
2.65 
2.29 
1.38 

0.0310 
0.0513 
0.0813 
0.0657 

+ 

K49 

Endurance 
Nurturance 
Social   Recogni 
Wilk's 

tior 

2.14 
2.59 
1  3.50 
1.43 

0.0977 
0.0556 
0.0178 
0.0485 

+ 
+ 
+ 

K62 

Affiliation 
Endurance 
Impulsivity 
Order 
Wilk's 

3.19 
2.21 
2.38 
3.53 
1.38 

0.0262 
0.0899 
0.0724 
0.0171 
0.0658 

+ 
+ 
+ 

K64 

Achievement 
Endurance 
Nurturance 
Wilk's 

2.46 
3.72 
4.01 

1.57 

0.0649 
0.0135 
0.0095 
0.0181 

+ 
+ 
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Table  4.33 
(continued) 


Probability     Direction  of  Effect 
Variable  Trait  F,-   ,i-v         More  Than       "+"=direct  relationship 


^-^'^^■^^  F  "-"=inverse     relationship 


K65       Achievement  2.49  0.0631  + 

Endurance  2.91  0.0371 

Exhibition  2.22  0.0878  + 

Nurturance  2.95  0.0354 
Wilk's                          1.47  0.0365 


*A11   Wilk's  Lambda  degrees  of  freedom  =  F/^^  297) 
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was   directly  related  to  the  measures  of  K3,   K7,   K9,   K43,   K64,  and  K65; 
was   inversely  related  to  the  measures  of  K42  and  K45.     Directly  related 
to  the  trait  of  affiliation  was   the  measure  K14/15;   inversely  related 
were  the  measures  of  K26  and  K62   (the  ratio  of  the  number  of  staff 
accountants  per  office  to  the  number  of  CPAs   per  firm).     The  trait  of 
aggression  was  directly  related  to  the  six  measures  of  K2,   K3,   K4,   K12, 
K42,   and  K45.     The  measure  of  K29   (the  ratio  of  CPAs   to  the  number  of 
all   employees  excluding  CPAs  per  office)  was   inversely   related  to  the 
trait  of  autonomy.     The  trait  of  dominance  was   inversely  related  to   the 
measure  K12.     Directly  related  to  the  trait  of  exhibition  were  the 
reasures   K3  and  K65.      Directly  related  to  the  trait  of  endurance  were 
the  measures  K40,   K49   (the  ratio  of  the  approximate  number  of  in-house 
courses   to  the  number  of  CPAs   per  firm),   K62,  and  K64;   inversely  related 
were  the  measures  of  K9,   K12,   K13,   and  K65.      Inversely  related  to  the 
trait  of  harmavoi dance  was   the  measure  K3.     The  trait  of  impulsivity 
was   directly  related  to  the  measures  of  K6,   K25,  and  K62;   inversely 
related  was   the  measure  K7.     The  trait  of  nurturance  was   directly  re- 
lated to  the  measures  of  K2,   K4,   K6,   K12,   K16,   K45,   K64,   and  K65;   in- 
versely related  were  the  measures  K43  and  K49.     The  K14/15  and  K62 
measures  were   inversely  related  to  the  trait  of  order.     The  K6  and  K16 
measures  were  inversely  related  to  the  trait  of  play.     Directly  related 
to  the  trait  of  social    recognition  were  the  measures  of  K3,   K29,   and 
K49;   inversely  related  to  the  trait  was   the  measure  K40.      Finally,   the 
trait  of  understanding  was   inversely  related  to  the  K26  measure. 
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Interaction  Effects 

MANOVA  analyses  of  possible  interaction  effects  of  the  other 
structural   variables  with  the  primary  independent  variable  of  size  were 
conducted  (see  Chapter  III,   p.   75,   for  discussion  of  the  expected  inter- 
action effects).      Interaction  effects  occurred  between  some  of  the  span 
of  control   variables,  one  of  the  line  and  staff  variables,  and  some  of 
the  size  variables . 

The  span  of  control   variables   for  all   CPAs  of  K30  (the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  partners   to  the  number  of  CPAs  per  firm)   and  K33  (the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  partners  to  the  number  of  all   employees  excluding  CPAs 
per  office)   interacted  significantly  with   the  Kl   (geographical   coverage), 
the  K8  (the  average  number  of  continuing  clients   per  firm),   and  the  K16 
(the  firm  size  by  gross  fees)   size  variables.     All    these  interactions 
for  all    CPAs  were  directly  related  to  the  personality  trait  of  achieve- 
ment.    The  first  interaction  was  K1*K33  and  was   significant  with  a 
Wilk's  Lambda   F,^g  ^^^x   =  1.62  (the  probability  more  than  F  =  0.0519). 
The  next  interaction  was  K8*K30  with  a  Wilk's  Lambda  F,^^  ^22)  ^   '^•^^ 
(the  probability  more   than  F  =  0.0690).     The  last  interaction  was 
K16*K30  with  a  Wilk's  Lambda  F,^^  ^23)   "   ^-^^   ^^^^  probability  more 
than   F  =  0.0809). 

There  were  also  two  weak  rejections  as   to  the  possible  interactions 
of  the  line  and  staff  variable  of  K28  (the  ratio  of  the  number  of  CPAs 
to   the  number  of  all   employees  excluding  CPAs   per  firm)   to  the  size 
variables   of  K4   (the   number  of  CPAs   per  firm)   and  of  K5   (the   number  of 
CPAs   per  office)    for  all   CPAs  with  a   particular  office   for  more   than 
four  years.     Both  possible  interactions  were  inversely  related  to  the 
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personality  trait  of  play.     The  interaction  of  K4*K28  was   significant 
under  the  Hotel! ing-Lawley  Trace  criterion  at  F/^o   iQg\   =   1-41   (the 
probability  more  than  F  =  0.0873).     The  other  possible  interaction  of 
K5*K28  was   significant  under  the  Hotell ing-Lawley  Trace  at  F/p,   ^qq)   ~ 
1.48  (the  probability  more  than  F  =  0.0776). 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  analyses    (1)   resulted  in  interaction 
effects   low  in  significance  levels  which  barely  justify   rejection  of 
the  null   hypotheses,  and   (2)   involved  a   low  number  of  subjects  per  cell. 
Accordingly,   the  results  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

Summary 

This   chapter  described  the  results  of  testing  of  the  four  main 
hypotheses.     Whether  the   indices  produced  by  the  factor  analysis  were 
used  directly  or  whether  groupings  provided  measures  of  the  independent 
variable,  MANOVA  analyses   led  to  no  rejections  of  the  null   hypotheses. 
Some   rejections  of  the  original   null   hypotheses   followed  from  use  of 
the  raw  size  variable  measures   and  from  examination  of  certain  structural 
measures.     Other  rejections  of  modified  null   hypotheses   (modified  for 
either  longer  survival  with   the  same  offices/firms,  or  by  extending  the 
nunter  of  personality  traits   to   14)   occurred  and  their  results  were 
presented.     The  next  chapter  discusses   these  results,   the  conclusions 
that  follow  from  them,  and  the  implications   for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS 

Introduction 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  study  and  the  results  obtained,  and 
discusses  conclusions  and  implications  that  may  be  drawn  from  these 
results.  The  chapter  is  organized  into  five  main  sections: 

1)  Overview  of  the  study 

2)  Summary  of  results 

3)  Explanation  of  the  results 

4)  Implications  for  future  research 

Overview  of  the  Study 

Excessive  turnover  of  CPAs  in  public  accounting  firms  is  currently 
recognized  as  a  serious  problem.  The  possibility  that  this  problem  may 
be  largely  attributable  to  incompatabil ity  between  the  nature  of  the 
firm  and  personalities  of  employees  provided  the  motivation  for  the 
present  study.  An  empirical  study  of  the  relationship  of  public  account- 
ing firm  or  office  size  to  selected  personality  traits  and  long  term 
retention  of  CPAs  was  undertaken.  Drawing  largely  upon  the  work  of 
Sorensen  and  his  associates  (Sorensen,  1967),  expectations  were  developed 
concerning  the  effect  of  organizational  size  upon  six  personality  traits 
(achievement,  autonomy,  dominance,  harmavoidance,  order,  and  play). 
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In  several   articles   (1967,   1972,   1974),   Sorensen  has  described  a  dual 
model   of  the  organizational   structure  of  CPA  firms.     Two  types  of  CPA 
organizations-bureaucratic  and  professional   organizations-were  iden- 
tified as  the  extreme  points  of  a  continuum.     Sorensen 's  theory  is 
that  the  larger  the  organization  size  and  the  more  complex  the  firm 
structure,   the  more  one  model's  characteristics  dominate  the  other  model 
This  shift  will  cause  personality  conflict  unless  the  personality  trait 
pattern  of  the  individual   allows  him  to  satisfactorily  operate  within 
this  different  organizational   model. 

The  195  CPAs  who  participated  in  the  study  were  from  24  firms 
selected  randomly  from  a  restricted  sample  set  of  all    Florida  CPAs. 
Demographic  questionnaires  and  the  personality  inventory  of  the  PRF-A 
were  completed  by  the  subject  CPAs.     The  data  obtained  was  analyzed 
using  MANOVA  and  successive  ANOVA  test  statistics.     The  effects  of  both 
firm  and  office  size  upon  the  personality  profiles  of  successful   CPAs 
(those  with  firms  for  a  period  of  four  years  or  more)  were  assessed. 
The  specific  issues  addressed  have  not  been  the  subject  of  prior  re- 
search;  the  specific  personality  instrument  employed  and  multivariate 
statistical   analysis   techniques  have  not  been  used,   even  in  research 
studies  that  are  tangential ly  related  to  the  present  work. 

Summary  of  Results 

Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  (informally  stated)  were  tested  within 
the  study: 
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#1.     This  hypothesis   related  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
significant  relationship  of  firm  size  to  the  six  per- 
sonality traits  for  all   CPAs  without  reference  to  length 
of  time  with  the  firm. 

#2.     This  hypothesis  related  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
significant  relationship  of  firm  size  to  the  six  per- 
sonality traits  for  all   CPAs  with  a  firm  for  more  than 
four  years , 

#3.     This  hypothesis   related  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
significant  relationship  of  office  size  to  the  six  per- 
sonality traits  for  all   CPAs  with  an  office  for  more 
than  four  years . 

#4.     This  hypothesis   related  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
significant  relationship  of  office  size  to  the  six  per- 
sonality traits   for  all   CPAs  without  reference  to  length 
of  time  with  the  office. 

It  was  expected  that  as   the  size  of  the  firm  or  the  size  of  the 
office  increased  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  strengths  of  the 
traits  of  achievement,  dominance,  harmavoidance,   and  play,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  simultaneous  decrease  in   the  strengths  of  the  order  and 
autonomy  traits. 

There  was  a  broad  failure  to  reject  the  null   hypotheses  that  no 
difference  would  exist  for  different  sized  organizations.     This  occurred 
regardless  of  whether  the  raw  factor  scores  or  the  five  class  indices 
based  upon  the  factor  scores  were  used  as   the  measure  of  size  variable. 
Accordingly,   the  study's  main  results   suggest  that  the  six  trait  profiles 
of  CPAs  do  not  differ  across  different  sized  firms  or  different  sized 
offices. 

Extended  Testing 

Subsequent  analysis  sought  to  determine  whether  any  individual 


me 


asures  of  size  were  associated  with  any  significant  personality 
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patterns.  As  noted  in  Chapter  III,  the  first  27  measures  (of  the  overall 
69  measures  collected  or  calculated)  were  believed  to  be  direct  sur- 
rogates of  size.  Of  the  four  major  hypotheses,  only  the  first  and  third 
hypotheses  could  be  rejected  with  respect  to  any  of  the  measures.  Sub- 
sequent ANOVA  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  data  giving  rise  to  these 

rejections. 

The  ANOVA  analyses  suggest  that  certain  size  measures  were  related 
directly  to  the  personality  trait  of  achievement.  One  of  these  measures, 
the  average  number  of  continuing  clients  per  office,  appeared  to  be  re- 
lated directly  to  achievement  when  all  CPAs  (without  regard  to  length  of 
time  with  the  firm)  were  examined.  For  that  subject  group,  the  trait 
of  achievement  appeared  to  be  related  directly  to  three  measures,  each 
of  which  were  indicative  of  the  organization's  concern  for  in-house 
education  (the  ratio  of  dollars  spent  on  in-house  education  to  the  firm 
size  by  gross  fees,  to  the  number  of  partners  per  firm,  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  CPAs  per  firm).  For  the  sample  group  consisting  of  CPA  subjects 
who  had  been  with  an  office  for  more  than  four  years,  the  number  of 
partners  per  office  was  another  size  measure  which  appeared  to  be  related 
directly  to  achievement.  These  indications  that  the  achievement  trait 
varies  with  size  were  in  conformity  with  expectations  (see  Chapter  II) 
developed  through  extensions  of  the  Sorensen  Dual  Model. 

The  ANOVA  analyses  also  revealed  an  association  between  an  office 
size  measure  and  the  trait  of  harmavoi dance.  The  number  of  partners  per 
office  size  appeared  to  be  related  inversely  to  harmavoidance  when  the 
subjects  consisted  of  those  CPAs  with  an  office  for  more  than  four 
years.  This  inverse  relationship  to  size  was  opposite  to  the  expec- 
tations formed  in  Chapter  III. 
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The  personality  trait  of  order  appeared  to  be  related  directly  to 
three  measures.  These  three  measures  were  those  that  seemed  indicative 
of  the  organization's  concern  for  in-house  education  (and  which  were 
identified  earlier  as  related  to  achievement).  These  three  appeared  to 
be  related  directly  to  the  trait  of  order  when  all  CPAs  without  regard 
to  length  of  time  with  the  firm  were  examined.  No  formal  expectations 
concerning  these  education-size  measures  had  been  developed;  however, 
the  evidence  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  order  and  achievement 
trait  to  a  concern  for  education  has  intuitive  appeal. 

Interaction  Effects 

Possible  interaction  effects  of  other  structural  variables  (as 
opposed  to  size  variables)  were  studied.  There  was  some  evidence  of 
interaction  with  reference  to  certain  span  of  control  structure  vari- 
ables applied  against  a  few  size  variables  (see  Chapter  IV  for  further 
details).  These  interaction  effects  appeared  to  be  in  direct  relation 
to  the  trait  of  achievement, and  appeared  consistent  with  the  informal 
extensions  of  the  Sorensen  model. 

There  was  evidence  of  interaction  between  some  line  and  staff 
structural  variables  and  some  size  variables.  This  was  consistent  with 
an  extension  of  the  informal  expectations  of  the  Sorensen  model.  These 
interactions  appeared  to  be  of  inverse  relationship  to  the  trait  of  play, 
This  apparent  relationship  would  be  opposite  to  expectations  formed 
from  an  extension  of  the  model. 
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According  to  the  Sorensen  model  and  the  model  of  the  organization 
developed  in  Chapter  II  the  overall  expectation  of  the  study  was  that 
size  of  the  organization  (whether  measured  from  the  reference  of  the 
office  size  or  the  firm  size)  would  be  related  to  certain  personality 
trait  patterns.  This  overall  expectation  was  not  supported  by  the 
results.  However,  some  specific  office  size  measurements  and  personality 
trait  measures  were  found  to  be  related  significantly. 

From  the  preceding  examination  of  the  results  of  the  study  it  is 
apparent  that  only  when  individual  size  measures  were  used  (instead  of 
factor  scores),  were  results  obtained  that  met  the  expectations  developed 
through  extension  of  the  Sorensen  model .  The  size  of  the  office  appeared 
to  be  related  directly  to  the  trait  of  achievement  for  both  all  CPAs  and 
for  survival  CPAs.  This  relationship  also  appeared  to  be  stronger  for 
the  survival  CPAs  (those  who  were  with  the  office  for  more  than  four 
years)  and  this  also  was  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  of  the  study. 
Yet,  in  summary,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  results  is  the  broad 
failure  of  the  factor  scores  to  reject  the  major  null  hypotheses. 

The  size  of  the  office  appeared  to  be  of  an  inverse  relationship  to 
the  trait  of  harmavoidance  for  survival  CPAs.  This  relationship  was 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  study.  Finally,  there  appeared  to 
be,  at  best,  weak  interaction  effects  of  the  size  measures  and  the 
other  structural  variables  measured. 
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Explanation  of  the  Results 

This  section  addresses  possible  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
factor  scores  in  either  raw  factor  score  form  or  in  the  five  class  in- 
dices form  to  reject  any  of  the  major  null  hypotheses.  Both  technical 
reasons  and  other  general  reasons  will  be  addressed. 

General  Reasons 


As  noted,  there  was  a  broad  failure  of  any  form  of  factor  analysis 
scores  to  reject  the  major  null  hypotheses.  A  number  of  reasons  for  this 
may  be  offered.  Fi  rst,  there  may  be  no  size  relationship  to  personality 
traits,  in  general,  or  to  the  six  traits,  in  specific.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  strong  theory  underlying  the  expectations 
stated  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Because  of  this  lack  of  a  firm  theo- 
retical background,  it  was  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  Sorensen  model  to 
develop  the  expectations  set  forth  in  Chapter  III  and  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  the  rejections  of  the 
raw  size  measures  are  examined  for  the  six  traits,  the  achievement  trait 
and  the  harmavoidance  trait  appear  to  be  significantly  related  to  size; 
thus  there  does  seem  to  be  a  size  relationship,  at  least  for  some  per- 
sonality traits.  Supporting  the  contention  that  there  is  a  size  effect 
are  the  results  of  examining  all  14  traits  against  the  raw  size  measures. 
The  many  rejections  using  the  14  traits  again  are  suggestive  that  there 
is  a  size  effect. 

Second,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  size  measures  selected 
were  poor  surrogates  of  size.  However,  the  validity  of  a  number  of  the 
size  measures  is  attested  to  by  their  continued  use  in  studies  relating 
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to  management  and  organizational  structure.  Furthermore,  the  results 

of  the  six  traits  and  the  14  traits  groups  when  tested  against  the  raw 

size  measures  may  be  interpreted  as  contradicting  this  second  explana- 
tion. 

Technical  Reasons 

A  number  of  more  technical  explanations  for  the  failure  to  reject  the 
null  hypotheses  may  be  advanced.  First,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  measures  as  a  group  failed  to  meet  the  underlying  assumption  of 
factor  analysis.  That  assumption  is  that  the  observed  correlations  are 
the  result  of  some  underlying  regularity  in  the  data  items  being  tested. 
As  the  raw  size  and  other  structural  measures  did  produce  some  rejections 
of  the  null  hypotheses,  this  reason  might  have  some  partial  bearing  on 
the  failure  to  reject  using  the  factor  scores  as  a  basis.  The  second 
possibility  is  the  violation  of  the  basic  MANOVA  assumption  that  the 
subject  population  was  multivariate  normal  in  distribution.  Since  this 
is  a  field  study  and  was  not  conducted  under  laboratory  conditions,  this 
too  could  be  a  partial  reason. 

Third,  the  narrow  range  of  firm/office  sizes  ("Big-Eight"  firms 
and  individual  practitioner  firms  were  excluded)  and/or  the  narrow  range 
of  personality  scores  by  the  CPA  subjects  provide  stronger  technical 
explanations.  There  is  the  possibility  that  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
"Big-Eight"  firms  and  the  individual  practitioners  there  were  inadequate 
firm/office  size  differences  in  the  rest  of  the  continuum  of  organiza- 
tional size  for  a  statistically  significant  effect  to  be  observed.  In 
terms  of  the  personality  variables,  it  was  apparent  that  there  were 
mostly  low  standard  deviations  on  the  personality  traits  of  the  CPA 
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subjects  when  compared  to  the  general  population.  This  lack  of  vari- 
ability in  the  measures  of  the  dependent  variables  would  also  reduce  the 
chances  of  statistically  significant  effects. 

Comparisons  With  Prior  Studies 

The  results  of  this  study  also  may  be  useful  in  assessing  the 
findings  of  prior  research  that  concerns  the  accountant's  stereotype.  As 
discussed  in  Cliapter  I,  several  studies  have  pointed  out  that  a  popular 
stereotype  of  the  CPA  exists  (Willingham  and  Collins,  1972;  DeCoster  and 
Rhode,  1971).  The  negative  stereotype  of  poor  interpersonal  relations  and 
poor  socialization  were  refuted  in  the  study  by  DeCoster  and  Rhode  (1971). 
The  result  of  the  present  study  also  refutes  the  negative  accountant 
stereotype,  for  the  means  of  the  social  recognition  trait  were  yery   close 
to  the  mean  of  the  general  population  and  the  CPAs'  scores  appeared  to  be 
normally  distributed  about  the  mean.  The  CPA  means  for  the  traits  of 
exhibition  and  impulsivity  were  '^ery   low;  however,  the  standard  devia- 
tions were  larger  than  the  general  population  and  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  notion  of  the  CPA  stereotype. 

Only  two  studies  examined  CPAs  in  relationship  to  other  populations: 
Jackson  (1967)  and  DeCoster  and  Rhode  (1971).  Jackson  found  accountants 
(CPAs  and  non-CPAs)  scored  higher  than  the  general  population  on  the 
traits  of  order  and  harmavoidance.  In  the  present  study  the  means  for 
order  were  not  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the  general  population 
but  the  harmavoidance  means  were  substantially  higher  than  the  mean  for 
the  general  population.  DeCoster  and  Rhode  found  that  CPAs  tended  to 
score  significantly  higher  than  the  other  professions  for  the  comparable 
traits  of  achievement,  dominance,  and  exhibition.  In  the  present  study 
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the  CPA  scores  on  achievement  and  dominance  were  somewhat  higher  than  the 
general  population  means  but  not  substantially  so.  Exhibition  means  in 
the  present  study  were  lower  than  the  general  population  mean. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  study  offers  implications  for  future  research  that  may  be 
classified  as  (1)  specific  extensions  and  (2)  general  extension  areas. 

Strong  features  of  the  present  study  were  the  statistical  analyses 
techniques  and  the  choice  of  the  personality  instrument.  A  specific 
extension  of  the  present  study  would  be  to  apply  this  methodology  to  a 
sample  encompassing  the  entire  spectrum  or  continuum  of  firm  size  from 
individual  practitioners  to  "Big-Eight"  firms.  Other  modifications  to 
the  sample  population  could  enable  special  attention  to  be  focused  upon 
women  CPA  subjects,  younger  CPA  subjects,  rural  CPAs,  and  upper  level 
firm  CPAs. 

More  general  extension  areas  also  should  be  explored.  Individual 
characteristics  of  the  CPAs  (such  as  age,  sex,  rank  in  firm,  service 
type,  etc.)  should  be  investigated  more  closely  in  relationship  to  their 
personality  traits.  The  possibility  exists  that  biographical  informa- 
tion when  combined  with  personality  trait  profiles  might  be  more  effective 
in  the  selection  of  survival  CPAs  than  just  the  personality  trait  pro- 
files. Personality  traits  other  than  the  six  selected  might  also  be 
examined.  There  might  be  a  personality  pattern  unique  to  each  office 
(or  firm).   In  the  offices,  there  may  be  either  an  age  (i.e.,  generation) 
gap  or  a  gap  between  upper  level  firm  members  and  lower  level  employee 
CPAs.  Finally,  there  may  be  other  structural  variables  that  bear  signi- 
ficant relationship  to  some  personality  traits  and  thus  may  be  useful  in 
the  selection  of  survival  (low  turnover)  CPAs. 


APPENDIX  A 
LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION  OF  EXPERIMENTER 


Dear  Mr.      : 

The  Florida  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants   currently  is   co- 
sponsoring  a  research  project  relating  to  public  accounting  within  the 
state  of  Florida.     The  success  of  the  project  depends   upon  cooperation 
by  members  of  the  Institute,  and  we  hope  that  your  office  will   be  willing 
to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  study   is   to  examine  the  relationship  of  organizational, 
geographic,   and  other  variables   to   the  personality  profiles   of  CPA  firms. 
The  project  involves   administration  of  a  questionnaire  to  all    CPAs 
working  in  the  offices  of  30  selected  firms   throughout  the  state.     This 
will   take  place  during  late  April   and  early  May.     The  firms  are  all   non- 
big  eight  firms  but  otherwise  represent  a  cross-section  of  CPA  firms. 
The  fact  that  your  office  represents  an  element  of  this  cross-section 
makes  your  participation  very  important. 

The  study  has  been  designed  to  minimize  inconvenience  to  you  and  other 
participants.      The  questionnaire  takes   approximately   forty  minutes    to 
complete  and  will   be  self  administered  at  the  participant's   leisure. 
The  personality  traits  assessed  by  the  questionnaire  are  strictly  non- 
evaluative;   that  is,   there  are   no   "good,"    "bad,"   "right,"   or   "wrong" 
responses   or  traits.      Nevertheless,  you  can  be   assured  that  the  strictest 
confidentiality  will   be  maintained  with   respect  to  responses  of  indi- 
viduals.    The  study  is  concerned  only  with  aggregate  results   and  will 
be  reported  only  in  those  terms. 

Marcus   Marks,   a  Tampa   CPA  and  a  member  of  the   Institute,  who   is   com- 
pleting his   Ph.D.   at  the  University  of  Florida,  will   be  responsible   for 
conducting  the  study.     Within  the  next  few  days  he  will    contact  you  by 
telephone,   in  order  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  and  to  make 
arrangements    for  the  study. 

We  consider  this   project  to  be  extremely  worthwhile     research.      Your 
willingness   to  participate   in   it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
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APPENDIX  B 
EXAMPLES  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  FORMS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.   Instructions: 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  co-operation.      Do  NOJ  detach  the  two 
stapled  together  answer  sheets,  nor  mark  your  name  on  either  one.     On  the 
Biographical    Questionnaire  for   Individual   mark  your  answer  directly  on 
the" questionnaire.     Answer  as  best  you  can  ALL   the  questions. 

On  the  Personality  Research   Form,  mark  with  an   "X"  your  best  pos- 
sible answer.     There  are  no  "best,"   "worst,"   "good,"   or  "bad"   responses 
to  this  questionnaire--it  is  just  obtaining  a  discriptive  index  relative 
to  your  group. 

Return  ALL^  materials   to  us.     Thank  you  again. 

IF  YOU   DESIRE  A   PERSONAL   PROFILE   FROM  THE   PRF,   ATTACH  A  SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE  TO  THE  ANSWER  SHEETS. 


2.      Individual   questionnaires: 

BIOGRAPHICAL   QUESTIONNAIRE   FOR   INDIVIDUAL 

"Office"   is   defined  as  organizational   operating  address    in  a  par- 
ticular city.      FILL   IN  ALL   ITEMS.     Answer  with   the  best  available   infor- 
mation.     Thank  you   for  your  valuable   time. 

1.  Age: 

2.  Sex:     Male  =  1  ___^ ^___ 

Female  =  2  (number) 
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Nationality  of  Origin: 
United  States  =  1 
Canada  =  2 
South  America  =  3 
Europe  =  4 
Asia  =  5 

Cuba  =  6  ——I 

Other  =  7  (number) 

Highest  degree  earned: 
Bachelor  =  1 
Masters  =  2 
Doctorate  =  3 

Juris  Doctor  =  4    ___^ 

Other  =  5  (number) 


5.  Approximate  number  of  years  you  have  held  a  CPA  certificate: 

6.  Approximate  number  of  years  with  present  firm: 

7.  Approximate  number  of  years  at  this  particular  office: 


8.  Your  present  rank  with  the  firm: 

Individual  practitioner  =  1 

Partner  =  2 

Manager  =  3 

Supervisor  =  4 

Supervisory  senior  accountant  =  5 

Senior  accountant  =  6 

Staff  accountant  =  7  ^ 

Auditing  assistant  =  8  (number) 

9.  Years  you  held  this  rank  with  firm  as  entered  in  #8  above: 

10.  Type  of  service  you  render  for  the  firm  (CHOOSE  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

Auditing  =   1 

Management  Advisory  Services  =  2 

Tax  =   3  _ r 

Other  =  4  (mjmbers) 

11.  What  University  did  you  obtain  yourhighest  degree  from: 

Non-Florida   Univ.    =    1 
Univ.   of  Florida  =   2 
Florida  State  Univ.   =  3 

Univ.   of  South   Florida  =  4  ^ — 

Other  Florida  Univ.   =  5  (number) 


******  00  NOT  DETACH  THIS  SHEET  ****** 
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3.     Firm  questionnaire: 


BIOGRAPHICAL   QUESTIONNAIRE   FOR  FIRM 

"Office  is  defined  as  organizational    operating  address   in  a  par- 
ticular city.      FILL    IN  ALL    ITEMS.      Answer  with   the  best  available   infor- 
mation.     Thank  you. 

1.  Which   from  the  below  list  most  aptly  describes  your  firm: 

a.  Local   =   1 

b.  Statewide  =  2 

c.  Regional    =  3  ____^ 

d.  National   =  4  (number) 

2.  Approximate  number  of  partners: 

Your  firm:  Your  office: 


3.  Approximate  number  of  CPA's  including  partners: 

Your   firm: Your  office: 

4.  Approximate  number  of  all    other  employees  not  including  CPA's: 

Your  firm: Your  office: 

5.  Average  number  of  clients  on  continuing  basis    (or  #  of  active  files): 

Your  firm:  Your  office: 

6.  Average  number  of  unaudited  statements   done  per  latest  12-month   period: 

Your  firm:  Your  office: 

7.  Average  number  of  audits,  excluding  unaudited  statements,   done  per 
latest   12-month   period: 

Your  firm:  Your  office: 

8.  Approximate  number  of  offices: 

In  Florida:  World-wide: 


9.      Firm  size   (by  aross   fees  on   latest   12-month   accrual   basis  statement): 

a.  $0-75~000  =   1 

b.  $75,000-150,000   =   2 

c.  $151,000-300,000  =    3 

d.  $301,000-600,000  =  4 

e.  SOver  600,000  -  5  (number) 

10.  Approximate   total    dollars   spent  out-of-pocket  on   in-house  continuing 
education  not  including  courses  outside  of  firm  per  last  calendar 
year: . 

11.  Approximate  number  of  in-house  courses  offered  by: 

Your  firm: Your  office: 

12.  Approximate  number  of  continuing  publications,   including  house  organs, 
by  your  firm: . 
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13.  Approximate  nuinber  of  "tax  services"  subscribed  to: 

Your  firm: Your  office: 

14.  Approximate  square   footage  of  your  library   this  office: 


15.  Approximate  square  footage  of  your  conference  room  this  office: . 

16.  Approximate  square  footage  of  office  space   for  partners   this 
office: . 

17.  What  is  your  percentage  billable  time  to  total   work   time  expended  per 
this  office: . 

18.  Off  the  top  of  your  head,  what  is  your  %  of  tax  work  to  all   billable 
work: 


APPENDIX  C 
KEY   TO  SIZE  AND  OTHER  STRUCTURAL   MEASURES 


Key Description 


Kl  Self-description  of  geographical   service  area 

K2  Number  of  partners   per  firm 

K3  Number  of  partners   per  office 

K4  Number  of  CPAs   per  firm 

K5  Number  of  CPAs   per  office 

K6  Number  of  all    employees   (excluding  CPAs)   per  firm 

K7  Number  of  all   employees   (excluding  CPAs)   per  office 

K8  Average  number  of  continuing  clients   per  firm 

K9  Average  number  of  continuing  clients  per  office 

KIO  Average  number  of  unaudited  statements  per  firm 

Kll  Average  number  of  unaudited  statements  per  office 

K12  Average  number  of  audits   per  firm 

K13  Average  number  of  audits  per  office 

K14  Total    number  of  offices    in   Florida 

K15  Total   number  of  offices  Worldwide 

K16  Firm  size  by  gross   fees 

K17  Gross   dollars   spent  on  in-house  continuing  education 

K18  Approximate  number  of  in-house  courses   per  firm 

K19  Approximate  number  of  in-house   courses   per  office 

K20  Approximate   number  of  continuing  publications   by   firm 

K21  Number  of  tax  services   subscribed   to  by   firm 

K22  Number  of  tax  services   subscribed  to  by  office 

K23  Approximate  square  footage  of  library  space  per  office 

K24  Approximate  square  footage  of  conference  space  per  office 

K25  Approximate  square   footage  of  partners'   offices   per  office 

K26  Ratio  of  billable  time  to   total   work  time  per  office 

K27  Ratio  of  tax  work  to  all   billable  work  per  firm 

K28  Ratio:      K4   to   K6 

K29  Ratio:      K5   to   K7 

K30  Ratio:      K2  to   K4 

K31  Ratio:      K3  to  K5 

K32  Ratio:      K2  to   K6. 

K33  Ratio:   K3  to  K7 

K34  Ratio:  KB  to  K4 

K35  Ratio:  K9  to  K5 

K36  Ratio:  KIO  to  KB 

K37  Ratio:  Kll  to  K9 

K38  Ratio:  K12  to  KB 

K39  Ratio:  K13  to  K9 
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Key  Description 


K40  Ratio:      K16   to   K8 

K41  Ratio:      K4  to   K18 

K42  Ratio:      K17  to  K16 

K43  Ratio:      K17   to   K2 

K44  Ratio:      K17  to   K3 

K45  Ratio:      K17  to  K4 

K46  Ratio:      K17  to   K5 

K47  Ratio:      K18  to  K2 

K48  Ratio:      K18  to  K3 

K49  Ratio:      K18  to  K4 

K50  Ratio:      K18   to   K5 

K51  Number  of  rank   levels   per  office 

K52  Ratio  of  female  CPAs   per  office  to  number  of  partners   per  firm 

K53  Ratio  of  female  CPAs   to  number  of  partners    per  office 

K54  Ratio  of  female   CPAs   per  office   to  number  of  CPAs   per  firm 

K55  Ratio  of  female  CPAs  per  office  to  number  of  CPAs   per  office 

K56  Ratio  of  number  of  masters   degree  holders   per  office  to  number 

of  CPAs   per  fi  rm 
K57  Ratio  of  number  of  masters   degree  holders   per  office  to  number 

of  CPAs   per  office 
K58  Ratio  of  number  of  Juris   Doctor  holders   per  office  to  number  of 

CPAs   per  firm 
K59  Ratio  of  number  of  Juris   Doctor  holders   per  office  to  number  of 

CPAs  per  offi  ce 
K60  Ratio  of  number  of  partners   per  office   to  number  of  CPAs   per  firm 

K61  Ratio  of  number  of  partners   per  office   to  number  of  CPAs   per 

office 
K62  Ratio  of  number  of  staff  accountants  per  office   to  number  of 

CPAs   per  firm 
K63  Ratio  of  number  of  staff  accountants   per  office   to  number  of 

CPAs   per  office 
K64  Ratio  of  number  of  audit  CPAs   per  office   to  number  of  CPAs   per 

f  i  rm 
K65  Ratio  of  number  of  audit  CPAs   per  office  to  number  of  CPAs   per 

office 
K66  Ratio  of  tax  CPAs   per  office   to  number  of  CPAs   per  firm 

K67  Ratio  of  tax  CPAs   per  office   to  number  of  CPAs   per  office 

K68  Ratio  of  general    purpose  CPAs   per  office  to  number  of  CPAs   per 

f  i  rm 
K69  Ratio  of  number  of  general    purpose   CPAs   per  office   to  number  of 

CPAs  per  office 
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